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THE MAID OF THE MOUNTAIN. 
By Rosert Sr. Jonn Corser. 
AUTHOR OF “‘ MINCE-PIE ISLAND,” “‘THE sQuIRnE’s Gaawpson,” “* UNCLE GRUMPY,” ETC. ETC. 


CHAPTER I. 
LOST IN THE SNOW. 


POET LAUREATE protested, some years ago, against the desecration 

of his native dales and valleys by the presence of the iron horse: but 
he protested in vain. And now there are few Southrons who have not 
become acquainted, thanks to the animal of steam, with the supreme love- 
liness and ever-varying beauties of the poet’s stronghold. He would, 
doubtless, have carried his protest still farther north, had he been 
successful in Cumberland and Westmoreland, and have rescued Bonnie 
Scotland from the iron monster. Happily, however, the first effort failed, 
and a second would have been a*folly. The land which Wordsworth 
desired to preserve from the encroachments of snorting ugliness is well 
worth the strictest preservation; but it is not spoiled yet, and fairer 
lands than the lake regions of England and Scotland are hardly to be 
found anywhere. 

Captain Digby Bampton, a gallant artilleryman in charge of Bawbee 
Fort near Glasgow, had had much experience ‘of the beauties of Loch 
Lomond under its summer and sketch-book aspect, and had often con- 
gratulated himself on the loveliness of his scenic surroundings. Summer 
and autumn, however, had passed away, and here was winter, with the 
outlying forts still to be visited once a week and many an acre of snow 
to be crossed. The most distant garrison in Captain Bampton’s charge 
was at Twa Queys Fort, on the eastern side of Ben Lomond, a few miles 
from Ardlui, at the head of the loclt Hither he had to come weekly, and 
at this time during this particular year it was impossible to travel on 
horseback or on wheels. Strong legs and big boots were his only con- 
veyance ; and, had a supplemen estimate been passed for supplying 
sea-salt to strengthen his limbs and for rearing porpoises to provide him 
with leather, the most economical of M.P.’s could not have grumbled. 

It was in a heavy snowstorm that he had to leave Twa Queys this 
evening on his return to Glasgow, and ere he had walked a mile he found 
himself enveloped in darkness, and his greatest friend, his pocket-compass, 
gone. He had taken it out of his pocket, had struck a match that he 
might see its face, when suddenly it slipped from his hand and buried 
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itself in the snow. A quarter of an hour’s search proved fruitless, and 
nothing was to be done but to trudge along—a ship without a rudder, an 
Alpine climber without a guide. 

For three hours hé plodded along; beaten and: buffeted by the driving 
sleet, whether nearing the inn or bearing from it he could not say. 
Cheérful Briton as he was, he smoked and sang in turns, certain that in 
time he must reach the loch, and, hugging its shore, fall in with the inn 
at last. 

How unlike to the summer and sketch-book aspect of Ben Lomond was 
the Present appearance of the majestic mountain and of the broken 
ground on all sides of it! The darkness had to some slight extent 
cleared off, and revealed the outlines of the grand white hills; the snow 
fell heavily, the mist hovered with weird dulness around, and the whole 
place seemed peopled with the very ghosts of desolation and despair. 
Digby Bampton, with all his cheeriness and soldierlike vivacity, sang 
with difficulty in the face of such a dismal outlook; but he did sing, 
and lustily too, and never more lustily than when he espied a dark 
mass standing within fifty yards of him, and having the appearance:of a 
hut or hovel. 

‘“‘ Halloathere! Hi! Anybody inside? Showa light!” 
~ ‘No response; so Digby trudged on, and presently found himself 
within the shelter, not of a hut or hovel, but of three large boulders, one 
side.of which formed no bad protection against the foree of the storm 
without. The-cave, so to call it, had evidently known visitors, for there 
were sticks, bottles, and pieces of paper on all sides, and probably a fair- 
weather pedestrian had immortalised it in his sketch-book and produced 
a symphony in green and blue. 

Digby was not going to waste his time in croaking; he would make 
a fire, or at least a smoke, and trust that one pair of friendly eyes, if such 
could be found within range, would see his signal and come to the 
rescue. He collected sticks, he collected paper, and, carrying this ammu- 
nition to a dry corner of the cave, struck a match and fired the pile. 
Then, as he watched the smoke rising up through the hole which served 
as chimney, he broke forth into singing again, strong in his determination 
that nothing should depress him thouglt he passed the-whole night in the 
snow. 

HEARTS OF STEEL. 
Atr—Heart of Oak. 
Then cheer up, my men, to the breach let us go, 
With hooks and with ladders we’ll climb to the foe ; 
With fuses and Pallisers, with projectile chill’d, 
With gunners and drivers, and horses well drill’d. 
Hearts of steel are, our guns, 
Sturdy souls are our men, 
Our powder is ready, 
Steady, lads, steady ; 
We'll fire and we'll thunder again and again ! 


And as the last words passed from the singer’s lips into space, a light 
suddenly appeared in the far distance, and Digby started forth to meet it, 
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CHAPTER II 
THE MAID OF THE MOUNTAIN. 


Lone before. Digby Bampton’s voice had been heard or his smoke 
seen, a pair of friendly eyes had descried him and a pair of friendly feet 
had hurried to rescue him. The eyes had peered through the tiny 
window of a little cottage, half cabin half hut, and had very soon perceived 
that the man toiling through the deep snow had lost his way and stood 
but little chance of finding it: The eyes were those of Jessie Lamond, a 
sturdy Scotch lassie, twenty years of age, dwelling with her father in the 
loneliest of lonely cottages. She saw the weary traveller, and instantly 
prepared to meet him. He was far away at the moment, and was 
evidently taking a course-which would lead him half a mile from the 
cottage ; but he might be intercepted and caught, if only he could be 
kept within sight or be attracted by the light of a lantern. Putting on 
along pair of thick boots, similar to those worn by stablemen whem 
washing a carriage, and tueking her dress into the tops of them, Jessie 
reached down her father’s sou’-wester hat, lighted his lantern, hung it on 
the top of a pole, and sallied forth. This was not the first expedition of 
the kind in which Jessie Lamond had taken part, and she went to work 
as if well used to the business. Born and reared within two miles of the 
foot of Ben Lomond, nurtured and brought up in the ways and paths of 
mountaineering, she knew the grand old Ben from base to summit, and 
the country around him for many a furlong. She loved the great giant 
and his large family of hills and dales, valleys and caves. She was at 
home amidst all this grandeur and vastness, and her gentle spirit was 
sweetly softened by the great silence and majesty, the calms and the 
storms, which had been a life-long experience. “You don’t catch me 
leaving England again,” said the bumpkin on returning home after a 
three days’ visit to London; and that is what Jessie might have said, 
changing names and places, after half-a-dozen hours in Glasgow. Talisker 
Cottage was nearly all the world to her, and mighty Ben her liege lord. 
Booted and armed, Jessie set out. on this stormy evening, holding her 
lantern high in the air, and making straight for the spot in which she had 
first descried the wayfarer. Not a sign was to be seen of him, and after 
walking a mile, she planted the pole on a high boulder, took a whistle 
out of her pocket, blew it, listened and watched. After resting for five 
or six minutes, she started again, and climbing a lofty ridge, peered 
through the semi-darkness, to which her eyes were now well accustomed, 
and surveyed the country. Her good eyes took in a wide area, and had 
the traveller been anywhere visible he would have been spied, but at 
the moment Dighy was behind the spur of a little hill, and wholly 
invisible. Jessie took a zigzag course, and left no point within range 
unexplored ; and at length she believed she saw smoke arising in the far 
distance, and felt sure she must be on the track of somebody, if not of 
the object of her search. It was no infrequent occurrence for a 
pedestrian to lose his way in the wild reach of country between 
K 2 
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Rowardennan and Buchanan Castle, and Jessie had retrieved more than 
one. It did not at all follow, therefore, she thought, that it was the 
smoke of her Simon Pure which she now beheld. This was the point 
to make for, however, and Jessie trudged gallantly along to a little 
elevation from which she would be able to take bearings and ascertain 
the exact spot whence the smoke proceeded. So she planted her 
lantern-pole and made a survey. : 

It was just at this moment that Captain Bampton’s eyes detected 
the light in the far distance, and he not unnaturally supposed that he had 
returned to civilisation, and was within hail of a village—Salstoun or 
Shiversdale, He started up to meet the light, and then remained 
stationary for a moment, for the light moved about and puzzled him. 

“‘T will pile on more wood and paper, and send up more smoke,” he 
said to himself, returning to the cave and adding fuel to his fire. Then 
he mounted a boulder, and to his great delight beheld the light most 
unmistakably drawing nearer, and after,an anxious ten minutes, during 
which he more than once lost sight of the lantern, he jumped down and 
hastened to meet it. 

“T cannot miss it now,” he said, and presently he added with a 
smile: “‘ Dear me, how history repeats itself ; that good soul knew I was 
lost and has been looking for me, and when we meet he will raise his 
hat and say : ‘ Captain Bampton, I presume ?’ and we shall shake hands, 
and be expected to write a book. Ha! ha! And the Geographical 
Society will say that I found him—not he me / 


“Then cheer up, my men, let us haste to the fight, 
With Armstrongs and Whitworths, and howitzers light ; 
With field-gun and mortar, with round-shot and shell, 
And evening the tale of our vict’ry shall tell! 

Hearts of steel are our guns, 

Sturdy souls are our men; 

Our powder is ready, 

Steady, lads, steady ; 

We'll fire and we’ll thunder again and again!” 


Always cheerful, the light had put fresh warmth and vigour into Digby, 
and he sang with renewed energy and spirit. 

And Jessie was in high spirits too at this moment, for she felt 
certain her bright star had been seen, and that denser clouds, of.smoke 
were an acknowledgment, In five minutes’ time she dimly made out 
the figure of a man standing on some elevation, and her accurate topo- 
graphical knowledge presently assured her that the stranger had found 
his way to what were locally known as the “Old Gray” stones. Then 
she saw him dismount and walk briskly towards her. 

“What an old smuggler!” he exclaimed. “ Piratical-looking hat, 
the longest of long boots, and the baggiest of baggy trousers tucked into 
them. ‘Well, smuggler or not, he is a friend to me, and here’s my hand 
for him when we meet.” And they drew nearer. “A smuggler without 
a beard, I declare! an illicit distiller with a clean chin!” This much 
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Digby could make out, though there was but little of Jessie’s face visible, 
as the large sou’-wester hat and huge ear-flaps made a very effec- 
tive covering. It was not long now before he was in her presence, and 
holding out his hand he warmly shook Jessie’s, and exclaimed: ‘“ My 
good man, I do indeed thank you ; you are a friend in need ; but for you 
and your pluck and kindness in turning out on such a night of -— but 
stay, stay—am I talking to a man ora woman? This is not the hand of 
a man ; surely this is a woman’s face? Speak, good friend.” 

“T am no a man,” replied Jessie smiling. 

“Nor should I be one if I failed to treat you in all courtesy as a 
woman ;” saying which Digby took off his hat, knelt in the snow, and 
gallantly kissed the hand of his benefactress, ‘‘ Now I must see you 
home, and on our way you shall tell me where I am. I have been 
making for Bagman’s Hotel, Ardlui, where I intended to sleep, and catch 
the steamer in the morning.” 

“ Ardlui, sir!” exclaimed Jessie, “you are many miles from there ! 
you are nearer Balloch. But you must come to Talisker for the night, 
sir, and sleep in my home ; father will be back before we return. He is 
a river-keeper, sir, under the duke ; watches the poachers, sir, and I help 
him. We know them all.” 

“ And who is the biggest rogue amongst them ?” 

“My brother Donal’, sir—but—but I didn’t mean to say that.” 

“Of course not. And now please describe the day’s sport, from the 
moment you marked me down to the moment of bagging me.” Jessie 
willingly complied, and by the time she had finished her history the 
cottage was reached. 

“There is the cottage, sir, and there is father bending down and 
making your bed; he knows I never come back alone when I go out on 
these nights, and he says travellers are too tired to make their own beds 
when they come in at this time.” 


CHAPTER III. 
A MIDNIGHT INTRUDER. 


CorDIAL was the welcome of old Dugald Lamond, and cheering the good 
fire in the old river-keeper’s kitchen. He helped Digby Bampton to take 
off his military cloak, acted as his bootjack, and lent him a smart pair of 
slippers, kept purposely, he said, for lost or snow-stricken travellers. 
Then he tendered hot whisky-and-water, sugar and lemon, and bade the 
gentleman make himself comfortable. 

Under the sketch-book aspect of Ben Lomond and his family Talisker 
Cottage could not but be pronounced an attractive little place, for it stood 
on a lovely little knoll, amidst trees and shrubs, and commanded charming 
views of undulations, timber, and water. The great Ben himself stood 
sentinel and talked broad Scotch to the clouds and mists. At the back 
of the cottage was a good and well-tended kitchen garden, and beyond it 
lay the only flat section of the country, with the river Doughie flowing 
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leisurely along. The cottage itself was small, containing kitchen, scullery, 
and three bedrooms, but it was a pattern to all cottages in point of 
neatness, cleanness, and snugness. It must be all this if it were to be 
Jessie’s home. 

While Digby obeyed orders and made himself comfortable, Jessie 
retired to take off her smuggler costume, and it was not until she 
returned that the wandering Englishman discovered how comely a Scotch 
lassie had rescued him. He rose and made way for her, and would have 
helped her to lay the cloth had not the old river-keeper reminded him 
that he was a guest, and a greatly-fatigued one too. Dugald was not a 
man to be opposed ; he said little but meant that little, and his meaning 
was at all times unmistakable. Digby had perceived this from the 
first, and acted accordingly. Having failed to draw the old man into 
conversation, he welcomed Jessie’s presence, not only because she was 
his benefactress, and so very fair and fascinating, but because she could 
talk. And as she talked, her father listened with all his ears, and took 
one or two extra sips of whisky whenever she said anything which 
struck him as being exceptionally clever—his idea of cleverness being 
fluency, and the ability to say a good many words with rapidity. Digby 
asked various questions and received fluent answers, then Jessie herself 
started subjects of conversation, while her father listened and sipped. 
So the night wore on, and so the cold fried fish and the coarse brown 
bread disappeared, and in due time Jessie started for bed, kissing her 
father and curtsying to her gallant guest. 

“And now, my good host, I will follow your daughter’s example,” 
said Digby, “if you will kindly show me the way.” 

The river-keeper lighted a candle, walked upstairs, pointed to a door, 
said good-night and returned to the kitchen. 

Digby was not so much struck by the spotless whiteness of every- 
thing in the room which ought to be white, as by the good taste shown 
everywhere, by the prettiness of the simple pictures, the neatness of the 
toilet-covers, the un-vulgar nature of the ornaments. 

“This must be Jessie’s room,” he said to himself, “ and the dear 
good girl has doubtless turned out for me; and, what is more, she 
doubtless turns out for everybody whom she befriends similarly. What 
can 1 do for her? Surely she is not destined to spend all her days in 
catehing water-poachers, and retrieving lost tourists and travellers? A 
pretty, hazel-eyed, blooming lassie like Jessie, with the strongest of 
constitutions and the sweetest of natures, should have something far 
better in life. Would that I could help her to the better fate she so 
truly deserves. But I must undress,” he added, as a yawn interrupted 
his soliloquy. 

Fatigue and excitement kept him awake for rather more than half 
an hour, and he occupied the chief part of this time in thinking about 
Jessie and her future. Could he persuade her to come to what she 
would doubtless think a very distant part of the world, namely, Glasgow, 
he would have her theve as his housekeeper’s guest, and tell off one of 
the servants to lionise her; he would make her stay a pleasant one, 
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‘and put a little-fresh air-and light into her mind. Other schemes passed 
through his brain,‘and one began to take somewhat definite shape when 
sleep overcame him. 

He had slumbered for rather more than an hour, when suddenly a 
gruff voice sounded close to his ear, and caused him to start. 

* Jessie,” said the voice, “ Jessie, d’ye hear?” 

Digby’s first thought was to deny himself to be Jessie, but a second 
thought suggested that he should remain still for awhile, for it suddenly 
occurred to him that no good might be brewing. 

“ Jessie, girl, d’ye hear? ‘Whatdid the mon gie ye for bringin’ him 
hame? Was it goud, was it a sovereign? Jessie, d’ye heart” 

Digby moved slightly, opened one eye cautiously and strove to catch 
a glimpse of the face so near him, but there-was no seeing through the 
darkness. He drew nature’s sword, his. fist, and prepared to defend 
himself, should defence be meeessary. 

“Jessie, where's the goud? d’ye hear? gie it me. Whaur hae ye put 
it? Whaur, I say?” 

“There !” exclaimed Digby, striking the voice full in the face, and 
causing a heavy fall upon the floor. 

In a second the door was opened, footsteps were heard hurrying down 
the stairs, and before Digby could get up to follow, the intruder was 
gone. Digby rushed to the window and peered out, but all was dark 
and nothing was to be seen. Striking a match, he lighted a candle, 
hurried downstairs, entered the kitchen, looked through the door, which 
he found open, listened for a minute or two, and then relocked the door. 
After this he'returned to bed, and to sleep, and when he awoke it was 
daylight, and the clock on the chimneypiece marked ten minutes to 
eight. 

Exactly at eight o’clock Jessie knocked at the door, and said: “ I’ve 
brought hot water, sir, and if you will be down to breakfast in half an 
hour, we shall be able to catch the steamer at Balmaha, and you will get the 
10.50 at Balloch, for Glasgow. Father hopes you had a good night, sir.” 

Captain Bampton arose, and in little more than half-an-hour’s time 
descended to the kitchen, where he found a couple of boiled eggs and 
some fried fish awaiting him. 

Jessie came in presently to wait upon him ; but he would permit no 
waiting, and begged her to sit down by the fire, for he had something to 
tell her. So he told her what had happened during the night, mentioning 
the gruff voice’s request for money, but not giving the exact words ; he 
also revealed the fact that he had.laid the voice low on the floor. 

“Tt was Donal’, sir; it was my brother Donal’. Ah sir, he’s a ne’er- 
do-weel, and will be in great trouble, for reason of his bad ways.” 

Digby ‘comforted her, and expressed a determination to reform 
Donald, if -he could make his acquaintance. ‘Jessie, have you ever 
‘been ‘to Glasgow ?” he thenasked. 

“No, oh: no, sir, never; it isa far:way to the great toun.” 

“ But the steamer and the train make the distance very short. I want 
you to come there to see_me‘and my wife and——” 
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“Wife? Have you a wife, sir, and one that lets you out o’ nights 
in the snow to lose your way, and perhaps die o’ cold?” 

“Well, it’s hardly my wife who lets me out; it is my commanding- 
officer, and——” 

“Ts he married, sir ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And his wife doesn’t let him out o’ nights to be lost in the snow. 
Well, it’s all should be let out or none.” 

“Then all might be lost, Jessie. But come, you'll pay me a visit, 
won’t you, and see my wife and nurse my little girl? And I will show 
you all the soldiers and the great guns and the horses.” 

“‘ And do they play the band, sir?” 

“No; our band is at Woolwich, in England, rather too far off for it 
to be heard in Glasgow.” 

“T have heard the band on the steamer, sir, in summer.” 

“Well, I won’t say our band is as good as that, though a very fair 
one. But yon will dome, won’t you? I will ask your father’s leave, and 
come and fetch you myself directly the weather becomes finer.” 

“T shall think of nothing else if you talk, sir. Will you have another 
egg? We ought to start soon, sir, for Balmaha ; there’s a storm coming 
up from over Caggie’s Fall, sir, where the burn falls into the loch, and we 
may be caught.” ; 

‘*T shall be ready in five minutes, Jessie, but nothing shall induce me 
to take you out now. Just show me where Balmaha lies, and I will find 
my way.” 

“Tl no come to the great toun, sir, if I don’t take you myself to the 
pier. There'll be father there going to Balloch, and I must take him his 
money. And you'll no say anything to him about Donal’?” 

“Not a word, Jessie. I will ask his permission to fetch you to 
Glasgow, and if he says Yes you won't say No?” 

“ T'll be lost in the great toun, sir.” 

“You may lose your heart perhaps, but nothing else I assure you.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


JESSIE’S VISIT AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


A rortNicHT of very bad weather followed Captain Bampton’s departure 
from Talisker Cottage, and he was beginning to fear that Jessie might 
begin to forget him, as she had probably rescued many nomads in that 
time. Armed with a new pocket-compass fastened to a watch-chain, the 
gallant officer had twice journeyed to Twa Queys Fort; the weather, 
though bad, was not so aggressively hostile as on the memorable night 
when he made Jessie’s acquaintance. On his second visit to the fort he 
tried to find his way to Dugald’s cottage, but gave up the attempt after 
going two miles, for success seemed very doubtful. At the end of a 
fortnight there was a great change for the better in the elements, and 
Digby retired to the study to write his invitation. He was going to post 
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this letter at a venture, for he knew not what address to put on the 
envelope, and it was absurd to suppose that any postman ever found his 
way to the cottage. He was in doubt too as to what might be the post 
town. No harm in writing, however, and taking his chance. So in 
large round hand, with upstrokes and downstrokes carefully defined, with 
every ¢ dotted and every ¢ crossed, with scrupulous distinction made 
between a uw and an n, and with good large stops at well-considered 
intervals, the important document was prepared, criticised favourably by 
Mrs. Bampton, and posted by the soldier-servant. Would it ever reach 
its destination ? 

Day passed day and no reply came. 

“The possibility is,” observed Mrs. Bampton, “that the letter has 
been delivered and that your friends can neither read nor write ; or that 
the letter is still waiting to be called for; or that the postman has lost 
his way and Jessie has not yet found him. Whatever you do, don’t go 
in search of the cottage, or you will be snowed up a second time, and 
buried as deeply as the original compass ; and I shall have the pleasure 
of sitting up all night to wonder if Jessie has succeeded in exhuming you. 
Talisker Cottage may be very like a monastery, and Jessie very like a 
St. Bernard dog, but——” 

‘Don’t grumble, dear; be patient. My guest will arrive in due time. 
Her milliner, doubtless, has disappointed her; and of course she cannot 
come here without a suitable wardrobe.” Saying which, Captain Bampton 
started for Beam Street Barracks, to go through his morning duties, while 
his wife discharged household functions and watered her ferns. 

At about three o’clock in the afternoon, Allen, the soldier-servant, 
informed Mrs. Bampton that a young woman was at the door, and anxious 
to see either her or master. 

“‘ Ask her to sit down in the hall, and say I will be with her in two 
or three minutes.” 

At the end of that time Mrs. Bampton confronted the stranger, and 
inquired if she had come about the housemaid’s place. 

“‘ No, leddy ; I have come because your gentleman, the officer in the 
big cloak, asked me.” 

“What, are you Jessie, the Jessie who was so very kind and hospit- 
able to my husband? Iam sure you are. Iam so glad to see you, and 
when Captain Bampton comes in he will be delighted to hear you have 
arrived. Have you brought your luggage with you?” 

“ Yes, leddy ; it is here,” answered Jessie, holding up a small and very 
ancient handbag. 

“ Everything in there ?” 

.“T have nearly everything on, leddy.” 

“Very well; and now I will call Jones, and she shall show you 
your room; and then you shall come downstairs, and I will show 
you my little girl. I suppose your father is not with you, is he?” 

Jessie said he had brought her to the door, and also a basket of fish 
for the captain, and then had gone to see one of the water-poachers 
in jail. 
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“Hes verykind ‘to them, leddy;; but he must catch one now and 
then, or:the agent would think he was not doing hisduty. Itwas Jamie 
McToodle’s turn to be caught last.” 

Mrs.. Bampton having called Jones, sent Jessie upstairs—her room 
had been steady for some days—and then went to the window, in the 
hope that'she mightsee Digby returning home. She was not disappointed, 
for Digby, accompanied by two dogs—Jack and Kettle—crossed the road 
and waved his hand, just as she reached the window. 

Jones, the housekeeper, and Allen, the smart young artillery servant, 
were much taken with Jessie, and there was not the least occasion. for 
‘Captain Bampton to commend his guest to their care and consideration. 
They almost spoiled her with kindness, and rumour very quickly spread 
it abroad that Allen neglected some of his duties in his desire to make 
Jessie comfortable. Certainly the cream-jug at breakfast was brought in 
empty one morning, mustard was offered with chicken one evening ; and 
one afternoon, when Captain Bampton came in to take off his uniform, 
he found his little girl’s boots put out with his plain clothes. There 
must have been a reason for this, and Jessie was generally supposed to 
be the unconscious cause. Greatly did she enjoy herself in Kelvin 
Square, and much did she contribute to the enjoyment of others. Ina 
week’s time she had ceased to miss great Ben, but more than once she 
had felt she ought to be back at the cottage, because, for all she could 
tell, somebody might have lost his wayand be in want of her help. She 
grew contented, however, and in fact became heroically resigned, when 
Allen found time to tell her some military news, or when she was listen- 
ing to the band of the Highlanders in the Botanic Gardens. She thought 
it rather ‘odd that Allen’s company should be so attractive, because she 
had known him so short a time; no other man’s company had been 
attractive, and why should this man’s be? This was very puzzling, and 
it was some relief to Jessie to meet her father, and be able to tell him 
how kind Captain and Mrs. Bampton were, how very good-natured Jones 
was, and how exceedingly attentive and obliging Allen at all times proved 
himself. “I seem to like him best, father; but I don’t know why, for 
I have known him such a very little time. He’s more friendly-like than 
Jamie MecToodle, and more but it’s unco’ odd, and I' thought I'd 
just tell you.” 

Dugald «said she was quite right to tell him; he could offer no 
solution, however, of her difficulty. 

In his invitation Captain Bampton had asked Jessie to stay for a 
fortnight ; but though he had ascertained that Dugald had received the 
letter the first day he went to the agent’s office (for there it was delivered), 
he had no idea if the worthy river-keeper knew anything about the 
duration and flight of time. Jessie doubtless was in no hurry to go home, 
‘but ‘her father might want her, and certainly the small handbag would 
require replenishing sooner or later. He was perplexed, and remained so 
dor two:days:; at the end of that time, however, Dugald called early one 
morning to°say she should come again ‘in the evening to fetch Jessie, as 
Donald had broken a leg, and must be nursed. Allen heard the news 
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with much distress, and. asked if somebody else could not be nurse ; then 
he alluded to what Jessie -had considered “ unco’ odd,” and uttered some 
very tender sentiments on the matter. 

Dugald said he must speak to Captain Bampton, or to Jessie herself ; 
he had had to do with things “uneo’ odd” forty years ago, but had quite 
forgotten how the difficulty was met in its early stage. On his departure 
Allen asked Jessie to come into the garden, and occupied half an hour in 
close and private confabulation ; he then confronted his master in the 
study, and after saying how sorry he was for having brought cold water 
in the morning for shaving, alluded diffidently to Jessie’s visit, and to her 
much-to-be-lamented departure. 

“She must go, Allen, and you can go with her, if you like, for one 
night. I want you to see her brother Donald, and to find out what sort 
of a young fellow he is to look at and speak to. He is leading a wild 
life, I fancy, and I am anxious to see if something cannot be done for 
him.” 

Allen retired in the highest of spirits, and Jessie told Jones it was 
uneo’ odd she did not now so much mind leaving, as Allen was returning 
with her. 

With an acceptable addition to her wardrobe from Mrs. Bampton, and 
a new purse containing a new sovereign from Digby, Jessie bade farewell 
to Kelvin Square that evening, arid, accompanied by her father and Allen, 
returned to Talisker Cottage. 

She had lost her heart, and Allen, without the aid of a pocket-compass 
or lantern, had found it. May he live many years to enjoy such a 
valuable piece of lost property ! 

As for brother Donald, he was moved to Kelvin Square in a few 
weeks, and such was Captain Bampton’s influence over him, that he was 
brought, without much difficulty, into better ways ere the summer began. 
Ere the year closed he found himself employed upon an estate, and 
leading an honest life, far away from old haunts and associates. By a 
happy geographical provision there was no river within thirty miles 
of him ! 
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By tue Hon. Lewis WINGFIELD. 
No. IV. 


H me! The history of Charlotte Charke is a sad and weary one. Let 

us blow on our cards three times and turn round our chairs, in hopes 

of hitting in our next shuffle upon -something less riste to tell of. One, 

two, three,.and may Heaven... Why, bless my soul! is it you— 

featherheaded gilded shuttleeock, who queened it in the drawing-room 
and:ended in the dusthole—rou ! 

Pretty unfortunate creature, chosen friend of the highest in the land ! 
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I yearned for something gay to gabble about, and you force your way to 
the top of the pack. Well, I can’t help it, can I? The story of your 
career demands the most delicate of handling, lest the virtuous should 
sniff at you in scorn. Your life was not an edifying one, you handsome 
temptress ; for you did not sin, then turn dévote when too old to sin any 
longer, and employ the remainder of your years in abusing those who 
could, And yet it is not so unedifying after all; for she who sins and 
goes to ruin is a delightful text for a sermon. I have half a mind to 
indulge you, ladies and gentlemen, with a pious homily: “Flee vice 
and cling to virtue, oh my brethren!” Yet no; for you might fling 
me out of window, and I am too aged to offer much resistance. It is 
my destiny to gossip upon this occasion about Sophia Snow, which is the 
fault of the cards, not mine. So here goes, with no apologies, and let us 
be as moral as we can. 

Heigho! Just now it was “poor Charlotte!” now it is “ poor 
Sophia!” Part of Sophia’s life was gay—too gay by far—as rapid and 
as begrimed by dust as the whirl of the four-wheeled phaeton which used 
to whisk her down to Brighthelmstone ; and those two frisky steeds of 
hers brought her to dire grief, landing her in the gutter on her back. 
Alas ! that the wheels should have been so high, the steeds so mettle- 
some. The magnitude ofthe elevation made the bruising all the more 
severe. Poor poor Sophia ! 

She was a thoughtless weathercock, turning to the most pleasant 
breeze ; a butterfly, to whom sun and life were one, conscious of gorgeous 
wings which dazzled people as they gazed. The career of this erring 
sister (she was no Magdalen, for she never cried Peccavi) is, as I have 
said, difficult of treatment ; and yet I don’t see why it should be. My 
old friend Hogarth limned the “ Harlot’s Progress,” which will be a 
lesson to the feather-headed for all time. Sophia was a contemporary of 
his and mine (I doubt not but he had her in his eye when he created 
that immortal series) ; and, in good sooth, what more moral lesson could 
@ parson preach to giddy young things who cannot see the shadow of the 
dunghill looming behind the carcanet of brilliants ? 

Moreover, the story of Sophia, as I shall essay to portray it, will give 
you a true picture of fashionable life of the period, and of the strange 
things which people permitted themselves to do, who were respectable in 
the world’s esteem. It will show you with repulsive clearness that host 
of lords and ladies who held their heads so high—who drank the health 
of good King George, and creaked in buckram, and ruffled in point-lace, 
and rustled in brocade; and sickened the air, and loaded their skin-pores 
with perfumed flour and expensive unguents in lieu of having recourse 
to soap and water. It is a plain unvarnished tale is this—not comely, 
but tragically trae—whose grim moral must serve for its excuse, if the 
truth needs excusing when modestly set down; a reminiscence of my 
young days which will make you bless your stars for having been born in 
a more decorous age, wherein vice, at all events, is fain to dwell behind a 
screen, instead of flaunting itself in diamonds and fine linen on the 
pathway of unwary youth. 
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SOPHIA BADDELEY 


(née Snow) was the daughter of one of His Majesty’s sergeant-trumpeters, 
and was born in the parish of St. Margaret, Westminster, in the year 
1745. At the age of eighteen we find her a marvel of beauty, endowed 
with a fine voice, well-educated, a good musician, with a flighty and 
frivolous mind, and a goggling girlish adoration for laced silk coats and 
coronets. When she babbled of the peerage her papa smote her white 
skin and pummelled her; and, this trick of his increasing her discontent, 
we are no whit surprised to behold the maiden eloping, when opportunity 
offered, from her home. She took refuge at the chambers of one Baddeley, 
an actor at Drury Lane, who married the runaway, and launched her on 
the public stage, where she made her mark before the year was out, 
winning plaudits as Cordelia, in “ King Lear,” and even succeeding in so 
arduous a 7éle as that of Mrs. Beverley in “The Gamester.” Not content 
with success as a tragédienne, she appeared before the world as a singer, 
dividing her time between the tragic répertoire and the warbling of soft 
ditties at Ranelagh. There is a portrait of Sophia now at the Garrick 
Club, the work of Zoffany—probably the very picture painted by him at 
the desire of His Majesty—which will not strike your modern eyes as 
exceptionally beautiful. It will give you more the notion, maybe, of a 
“fine woman” inclined to be nosy and large-featured ; and it is not im- 
probable that you will scoff and mutter something about the bad taste of 
your ancestors. But remember, oh nineteenth-century scoffer, that though 
Mary of Scots herself may be to your modern eyes but an insipid little 
piece of goods, yet she twisted the great ones of the earth around her 
finger—there can be no doubt as to that—and wiseacres and impulsive 
fribbles were no more stupid, let me tell you, in her day than they are in 
yours. Take my word for it that, despite the painters, Mary was in her 
day a genuine wonder, just as Sophia was in hers ; and you may take my 
word for that much, since I saw her frequently, and was never weary of 
the prospect. There was an indefinable charm about Sophia which drove 
people crazy ; impelled them to ludicrous acts of folly, and set her up on 
the pinnacle of fashion ; and, once there, she felt at home, played ducks 
and drakes with the guineas of the élite, and snapped her pretty fingers 
at a thousand admirers. The entrancing, enchanting, divine, angelic 
Baddeley was on every lip, the toast of every soirée—by which I would 
not have you suppose for an instant that the fon were enamoured of 
Mr. Baddeley, who was in: truth but a homely personage, a poor 
mouther at his best. No. It was the bewitching sposa of that comedian 
who was the rage; and he was a sapient man in his generation, if a bad 
player; for before she vanished (as was inevitable) from his hearth, he 
extracted from his wife a promise to pay all his debts so soon as fortune 
should enable her to do so. 

And fortune soon smiled upon Sophia, or pretended so to do; and 
herein we catch the first glimpse of that edifying moral which is to gild 
her unedifying story. She became acquainted in an evil hour with the 
Hon. John Hanger, afterwards Lord Coleraine— blackleg, swindler, 
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drunkard, madman—who was. her Nemesis. Whenever she seemed to 
be getting on in the world that spectre was certain to rise in front of the 
unhappy’ woman; and with the shadow of John Hanger came in dis- 
tressing sequence, sorrow, and misfortune, and blows, and gnashings of 
teeth—a whole Pandora’s boxful of misery, and woe, and wretchedness. 
From the:dawn of her fashionable life to its premature sunset there was 
no: eseape’ from the awful visitation—the withering ghost of human 
nature at its-worst, who, in the: person of this wretch, was a type of the 
peerage-of his day from its most ignoble aspect—endowed as he was with 
the caleulating cruelty of a fiend, the hot-pated cunning of a lunatic, the 
wayward persistency of—John Hanger. 

He half-cajoled half-terrified the giddy wife into compliance, beguiled 
her into quitting the comedian’s house, bullied and ill-treated her, squan- 
dering her: earnings, then left his victim in the lurch, after a mo~7ner not 
altogether unusual in the world: Vainly she clung to her Gaby, as 
endearingly she was wont to call him. He knocked her down, then 
packed his portmanteau leisurely, and called a coach. *She swooned, fell 
out of fajnting-fit into fainting-fit, and upon recovery swore that life 
was not worth having, drank off a hundred drops of laudanum, hovered 
*twixt life and death, and, the former prevailing, rose up again—the 
paroxysm past—an altered woman. ‘The lesson was learnt which was to 
guide her in the future. True love was mirage, constancy but folly, 
faith an empty dream. Delirium and excitement were all that was 
worth living for. Were not youth and beauty hers, to be sold at the 
best market? Her heart was broken ; she would fling away the pieces. 
Money — diamonds — rich gifts. For these she craved and sighed. 
They should be hers in heaps—a very granary of wealth. She would 
live, whilst youth endured, a life of pleasure, and die worth a plum for 
the benefit of the Lock Hospital. And now here is an odd thing at the 
very outset of her career. She made the acquaintance of one Mrs. Steele, 
who ‘was'a respectable lady of independent means. This lady fell, in 
some unaccountable manner, under the sway of her fascination, agreed 
that the twain should abide together, and actually remained loyal to her 
rélé of duenna through many years of good and ill report. She winked 
at Sophia’s peccadilloes, frowned at her escapades, lent her money from 
her own purse, devoted her existence to the featherheaded beauty, and 
succeeded toa certain extent in maintaining the outward semblance of pro- 
priety. But then you must remember that there was a different standard of 
morals in those days. Things were accepted then which now would be 
deemed shocking. The days of royal favourites had not quite passed away. 
A modish courtesan was a lever of society, at a period when it was thought 
better to die than be out of the fashion. When Sophia sang at Ranelagh 
she was surrounded by a bevy of high-bred swains ; was handed to her 
chair three times a-week by a knot of earls and marquesses. Her knocker 
in Grafton Street was for ever on the rat-tat ; coroneted carriages choked 
the thoroughfare to the stoppage of all traffic. Perspiring footmen were 
rushing up the steps by day and night, bearers of hearts and darts 
and red-hot billets-doux. Even ladies of highest rank thought it 
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no: wrong to bow to: Madam Baddeley: They imitated her dress, 
smiled at heron the Mall, then:picked the minx to pieces in their blue- 
blooded drawing-rooms, wondering what their lords could see in the great 
pale-faced hussy. For, unlike: theirs; her:complexion was her own, and 
by contrast. with their raddled cheeks, hers-looked unduly pallid. 

The house in Grafton Street’ became asa brilliant: candle, around 
which fluttered the most splendidly-bedizened moths. Sophia held a 
court, which it was imperatively modish to frequent, and nobody went 
away without depositing present. And here is another odd trait of this 
most singular age. Ready-money flowed somehow in uninterrupted 
streams. Noble lords thought nothing of leaving notes upon the table 
for sums varying between two and three hundred pounds; and this 
without hope of being aught but modish! His Grace of Northumberland 
once begged Madam Baddeley to accept a rividre of purest water as a 
trifling token of esteem, desiring-in exchange an occasional nod in publie, 
since it was not genteel to be unacquainted with the reigning siren. 
Lord Melbourne confessed, when older, if not wiser, to having run through 
two hundred thousand pounds in seven years of London life, while his 
grace of Ancaster (assisted by his duchess) made a large hole in a similar 
sum. This may: help to explain to you the picture in Hogarth’s Mariage 
& la Mode, wherein the disappointed steward shrugs his shoulders over 
unpaid bills. Indeed, the entire career of Sophia is a running commentary 
upon the moral parables of the painter, who in his time knew many 
meteors, but none so dazzling as was our fair Sophia. 

Tn due course the Sultana was expected to fling the handkerchief, and 
it fell at the feet of—Lord Melbourne, a young nobleman who could 
searce spell his name, and who was moreover conspicuously foolish. He 
divided his time, both in publie and in private, between his Sophia and 
his dearest Betsey, and vowed that he never could tell which he most 
adored—the beautiful favourite or the handsome wife. His letters exist 
still—faded, whimsically illiterate—wherein he pours forth his soul by 
turns: to either, on the principle set by Gay’s Macheath. Henceforth 
when Sophia received, Lord Melbourne acted as host, and entertained the 
entire male peerage, whose wives and daughters discussed these things 
over their bohea. At the masquerade or the ridotto he took a turn with 
Betsey and then a second with Sophia. In what a pretty condition was 
the monde of the haute volée! If not-strictly proper, I vow it is vastly 
amusing. Buthush! We-will not moralise, for it is not well to fling 
stones at our great-grandmothers. 

What with Lord: Melbourne’s gifts and the less costly ones of a dozen 
lordlings, Mrs. ‘Baddeley was soon in highest feather. Attended by 
Mrs. Steele: she wiled away her mornings at the toy shop, or dallied at 
Mr. King’s, the great mercer in Covent Garden, or looked in at the 
Court jeweller’s, returning usually with a load of merchandise, purchased for 
very idleness. Besides the Grafton Street pied-d-terre, she owned a country 
house at Hammersmith, another:at: Chelsea, a nest in St. James’s Place, 
a house on the Steyne.at Brighthelmstone. Carriages and horses too were 
hers by the dozem;. phastons, coaches, noddies, chairs. No public 
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gathering was complete without Mrs. Baddeley ; no masquerade a success 
unless it received the cachet of her presence. There was terrible trouble 
once at the Pantheon, when it was first opened for concerts, for the ill- 
judged committee issued an ukase excluding all but folks of rank. This 
produced a grand fluttering in the dovecote at Drury Lane. , Madam 
Abington tore her wig, Madam Barry went into hysterics in the green- 
room. The players were to remain outside the sacred precincts, and to 
be denied was enough to create a thirst. How vile a precedent! The 
envious barrier must be broken down. (‘Who could be the champion but 
Baddeley 1—who, herself a player, was also a leader of fon, possessed of un- 
bounded influence. Sophia accepted the task and came off victorious. On 
the first concert evening she and the faithful Mrs, Steele arrived in chairs, 
and were carried within the portico; for it was wisely determined to wash 
the linen in private rather than in the presence of a riotous mob, as would 
have been necessary if she had elected to come by coach. The doors being 
closed, the tops of the sedans were raised ; Sophia swept forth in bewitching 
raiment ; the constables crossed their staves and, taking off their hats, 
declined to admit a player. Then some fifty noblemen drew their swords 
and forced a passage, and not content with this, summoned the members of 
the committee and demanded a public apology. The ladies of rank per- 
ceiving that their position was a false one, turned the situation with 
feminine tact. Her Grace of Argyle and Lady Hertford came forward in 
surprise to learn the cause of the uproar. What! An insult to Madam 
Baddeley? A mistake—a mistake, of course. The duchess, taking Sophia 
by the hand, led her to a seat in the front row. . Mrs. Abington, who 
had been waiting close by, then presented herself and entered unopposed. 
Sophia won the day and became more popular than ever. But her grace 
was the victor in the end, for out of this incident grew Almack’s—a Holy 
of Holies, which was impenetrable. 

Sophia was happy now in a fitful way. All that the world had to 
offer was showered on her shrine. She had more money than she knew 
what to do with, and unlimited credit-at the shops. On gala evenings 
she was a perfect Queen of Sheba in the way of ornament, being bedecked 
as to her head with forty-five brilliant. pins and four diamond bows, 
while six sumptuous necklaces of the same costly stone meandered from 
shoulder to. bosom. His grace of Ancaster remarked on one occasion 
when he met her at the Fantoccini in holiday raiment: “My dear, you 
are such a miracle of nature that none may look on you unwounded ; but 
figged out like this, you are a basilisk ;” to-which she replied something 
light about flattery, which drew from him the assertion, with a garniture 
of expletives, that she was the wonder of the age; to which in turn she 
retorted with a curtsy: “Your grace is right. I am a wonder of im- 
prudence,” And never spake she truer words. When she chose to ride 
it will amuse you to hear that her habit was of finest white cloth, with 
a pale-blue silk waistcoat broidered with silver frogs, lace, and many 
spangles. Heavens! What a spectacle it was when this flash of argent 
lightning shot out—when the beauteous creature sallied forth of a spring 
morning for an invigorating canter followed by gorgeous aides-de-camp in 
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stars and fluttering ribbons! What a turmoil and kicking up of dust! 
When she galloped down to Brighthelmstone behind four horses in her 
phaeton, with a couple of out-riders clattering in front, the country gentry 
would come tumbling out to bid her in to cake and chocolate. And when 
she walked upon the Steyne you could mark her progress a mile off, for in 
her was centred the loadstone which drew all from far and near. 

But Gaby was the crumpled roseleaf which disturbed the serene 
slumbers of beauty, and it must be allowed that he was a trial. When 
Sophia became famous John Hanger began to regret his cruelty, and 
followed in her wake with threats and lamentations while he gnawed his 
nails. He wanted her to abandon Lord Melbourne ; at least to smile too 
on him; and the infatuated creature, who loved him all the more, perhaps, 
because of his past illt-reatment, was half prepared to be obedient. Mrs. 
Steele preached propriety and threatened to leave her to herself. She 
wept. He stormed Mrs. Steele had him expelled by the servants. 
He created a riot and a scandal, broke the windows, cudgelled the 
lackeys, then subsided again for a moment from the surface; and 
Sophia, when left by him in peace, dressed, and danced and sang and 
turned all heads, and was the envy of her less fortunate sisters, for 
even the King of France knelt humbly at her footstool. But the 
summer-day was waning. Clouds began to arise and the sun was hidden. 
Man is fickle and apt to be cross when his desires are satisfied. Lord 
Melbourne began to be bored, as money became more difficult to procure 
from his house-steward, and the siren grew no less insatiable. He 
called her a sieve. She dubbed him a brute ; and one fine morning my 
lord woke up to the conviction that on the whole Betsy was preferable 
to Sophia. Mrs. Baddeley found herself one day deserted, with four 
expensive establishments in full swing, no cash, and no little debt. 
* Return to the stage ; Mr. Garrick will be glad to have you,” suggested 
the faithful Steele. ‘Garrick is a man and men are deceivers,” blurted 
out our petulant Sophia. Mrs. Steele produced money of her own, paid 
what she could, disbanded two households, tried hard to stem the torrent 
of extravagance. But what are two women against a shoal of land. 
sharks ? Bumbailiffs began to haunt the doors, to bang the knocker along 
with the perspiring footmen. ‘ Will no one pay my debts?” cried: Mrs, 
Baddeley—‘ a mere bagatelle—six thousand pounds.” The titled swains 
looked grave. Six thousand pounds! A sum heavy enough to make the 
most flighty cautious. His Grace of Bolton hummed and hawed, so did 
Lords Lyttelton and Palmerston. The knocker was by degrees less 
severely exercised than heretofore. Six thousand pounds! Rich trades- 
men showed their faces at the levée as if by right; wealthy Jews, money- 
lenders, elbowed my lord marquis with aggressive familiarity. This 
was ungenteel and reprehensible. Things were looking serious, when the 
culminating point was put to the débacle by the reappearance of the 
irrepressible Gaby. He declared he was come to claim his own, raved like 
a madman, stood sentry over the familiar door in Grafton Street, vowed 
that the first one who spoke to the frail Sophia should be spitted without 
a by-your-leave. She entreated, conjured, commanded him to let her be. 
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His father died-all of a sudden at this juncture ; he came into the title 
and estates, swore by the ashes of his ancestors that she should be his and 
no one else’s, that he would pay the debts, reform, and marry her if a 
divorce could be procured by hook or crook. All seemed going right, for 
on these terms Mrs. Baddeley gave way to him who all along had held 
her heart ; but she flew to Mrs. Steele’s next day for protection, in tears, 
dishevelled, half undressed. It was but a ruse of the spiteful lunatic. So 
she dared to flout her Gaby, did she, and pretend she preferred somebody 
to him? Pay the debts? Pooh! She might whistle till she withered. 
All he wanted was to punish the naughty quean. And there and then, in 
the solitude of night, with doors and shutters barred, he set to and beat 
her—not merely black and blue, as in old times, she was used to that and 
did not mind—but till she shrieked for mercy, and grovelled on the earth, 
and fought hand to hand, and bit and scratched in a supreme battle for 
dear life. What was to be done now? This raging maniac would return 
to the charge presently. Lord Coleraine was a devil incarnate. All men, 
she vowed, were fiends, and he the worst. London was not big enough 
to hold the pair. She pawned her jewels, fled to Ireland forthwith, and 
lived there hiding, trembling like a leaf at every breath, to watch what 
events would bring forth. Oh cruel cruel Gaby! she cried, and wrung 
her hands. What had he done to her, or she to him, that he should elect 
to make of himself a living scourge ? 

Well. The budget of events was what you would expect it tobe. To 
such an one as Sophia to vanish from view is speedily to be forgot. Urged 
by prudential motives, she returned to town after awhile, inserted her 
name in The Morning Post, just as dukes and duchesses do now ; but to 
her portals came creditors instead of swains, who spoke of bills unpaid 
instead of bleeding hearts. All the valuable jewellery was at the pawn- 
broker’s—the necklaces, and pins, and bracelets. How was cash to be 
raised? Even the carriages and horses had long ago been seized. Madam 
Steele, who remained her fast friend, bade the despondent fair cheer up. 
The coach and some of the horses she discovered were at the King of 
Bohemia’s Head. To Hammersmith they would repair without delay 
and take possession. How? Mrs. Steele would manage that, she said— 
and did. Assuming an air of elegant authority, she ordered the horses 
to be put to, stood with a pistol over the ostler while he obeyed orders, 
then calmly mounted the box and drove off in triumph with her friend 
Sophia half-dead with fear inside. This was all very well for a beginning, 
but something more important must be managed somehow. Sophia must 
keep up her credit, and show that scandal had lied with regard to her 
impecunious state. To this end Madam Steele borrowed for her from 
the fashionable jeweller’s three diamond necklaces wherewith to appear at 
the masquerade, in order that creditors, perceiving that she still possessed 
some property, might allow a little breathing time. The feather-pated 
beauty was in eestasies. Dear delightful Steele—kindest and best of 
friends ! Quick, a hairdresser—some knots of ribbon, a brand-new gown, 
stiff with beads and furbelows. How surprised would my lords and 
ladies be to see her flaunting it among the best. Ruined forsooth! She 
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would show that she was not. The hairdresser arrived. Under his deft 
fingers the beauty grew more beautiful than ever. She laughed over his 
anecdotes as he plied the puffs, for he was too comical a wretch, he really 
was. Hark! What was that—a gust of wind and a pattering of feet! 
A dozen men dashed into the bedchamber as though it was their own. 
Sophia sereamed and fainted, while Madam Steele stood thunderstruck. 
Bumbailiffs, with a score of writs. To the masquerade? No. Madam 
Baddeley must go with them to the spunging-house. What did the sums 
amount to? Upwards of seven thousand pounds by this time. No matter. 
She had best not snivel, one bumbailiff urged ; for she would be vastly 
comfortable till term-time in the house of the sheriff's officer. 

So, instead of keeping up her credit, poor Sophia sank yet deeper. The 
borrowed necklaces found their way into the bailiffs’ pockets while they 
were bearing her insensible to a chair. Her friend Madam Steele was 
at her wits’ end. Sure the lords who used to hang upon the smiles of the 
entrancing one would do something for her now in her distress? A note 
was penned which Sophia signed, and which her ally took round with 
her own hand. “Mrs. Baddeley’s respects, and is ashamed to be so 
troublesome ; hopes in a short time to get the better of every difficulty, 
and to return sincere thanks to those who are civil enough to think of 
her in her present situation. P.S.—Whatever you please to confer will 
come safe through Mrs. Steele.” 

The subseription raised amounted'to but £400. The Honble. Mr. 
Damer tried one at Almack’s, but now the fine ladies had their revenge. 
“Faugh!” they said. “How low! Arrested for debt—at the mercy of 
a posse of dirty beery sheriff's officers! Why, even a lord’s lackey could 
get a protection from arrest. This vulgar drab was gone back to the 
mud from which she came, and serve her right.” Her Grace of Argyle, 
who once had deemed it prudent to squeeze the fingers of the now ship- 
wrecked one, tore the paper up and scattered its fragments on the floor, 
and Charles James Fox declared, with an oath, it was well done. Charles 
James some years agone had sued to Sophia in vain. 

Yes. She who had reigned with haughty mien was in the mud, and 
destined to emerge no more. One Mr. Sayer, sheriff of the city of London, 
called on Madam Baddeley, and raised her spirits by his promises. With 
a smile for his guerdon, he would save her from’ the bums, he said. 
By virtue of his office he would be able to protect her from the cor- 
morants, Those were the days of blatant jobbery, remember, and that 
job was a very trivial one. Sophia crept out of the spunging-house, and 
made her rentrée, after an absence of ten years, as a comédienne, at 
Drury Lane. She was well received by the public, complimented by Mr. 
Garrick, applauded to the echo by the pit. But none of my lords spoke 
to their old flame in the green-room, or in the slips, for Sayer was always 
by her side, and Sayer was a notorious Wilkite and malignant. And she 
could not get rid of Sayer, for bailiffs were at every door, and but for his 
protecting presence she would again have been under lock and key. 
Sayer had no mind to be generous. He was determined that the frail 
Sophia should be his at the cheap price of protection from arrest, and 
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found it convenient too to pocket her weekly earnings (fourteen guineas 
per week and all clothes found). So he showed himself everywhere in 
public with the actress, and by this means isolated her from all her old 
acquaintances—treating her at last as a mere servant—bidding her to 
fetch and carry like a drudge. 

The old days were gone for ever. The beautiful Sophia was gliding 
with awful rapidity down the smooth incline. Sayer was sent in due 
course to the Tower for high treason, and issued thence a bankrupt and 
a beggar. Sophia pawned her clothes to support a new-born infant— 
summoned courage at last, steeped to the lips as she was in despair and in 
despondency, to send for her old friend Mrs. Steele, who was shocked to find 
that her mind wandered from want of food; that she dwelt in darkness, 
being unable to endure the light; that she firmly believed she was a china 
jar; that in her garret off Rathbone Place there was no stool nor table— 
scarce a rag to cover her nakedness. The unrivalled complexion was still 
there—the peaches and cream whereat all comers used to marvel—but the 
fine bust was thin and shrunken ; the breast, where the gems had sparkled, 
was wrung with a hacking cough. She was the companion now of footmen 
and chair-porters, who buffeted her and starved her while she lay helpless— 
moaning. Mrs. Steele was so shocked that she burst into tears and sat sob- 
bing while Sophia groaned. For old friendship’s sake this must not be, she 
vowed, and the kind woman kept her word. She wrapped the wreck in 
blankets, and depositing her tenderly in a coach, procured a lodging in 
the country air of Chelsea, where Sophia after awhile revived. She grew 
well enough by-and-by to resume her profession ; but the flame which 
erst was so bright was reduced to a mere flicker by all she had undergone. 
Having fallen as low as it is given to woman to fall, she was beset with a 
glimmering remorseful sorrow, was a prey to a deep dejection, which was 
akin to melancholy madness. For her complaint there was but one cure— 
oblivion ; and she found it. After a lapse of years we see her, who was 
once the reigning toast, admitted into the theatrical company of Tate 
Wilkinson at York ; this was in 1783. There she lost all credit and 
was hissed, for she was very lame ; her voice so cracked and quavering 
that she could scarce pronounce her words. The fact was that she lived 
on laudanum and beef-tea, being unable to digest strong food. What 
a pity that she lived so long. She ought not to have survived that other 
earlier dose, which well-nigh closed at its fair outset a career which was 
doomed to so sad an end. Well, well! The story of Sophia is the most 
poignant of moral lessons. A short career was hers after all, for she died 
at Edinburgh, of consumption, in July, 1786, in the 38th year of her age ; 
and, among a host of similar unfortunates, found a bed, just as Charlotte 
did, on the shady, or paupers’ side. 
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SUMMER THEATRES. 


By J. Patcrave Smpson. 


age variable and uncertain climate of England, even in our summer 

months, entirely precludes all hope of the establishment in this 
country of a species of entertainment so very popular in many Conti- 
nental cities. I mean the performance of dramatic pieces in summer 
theatres open to the air of heaven; and, at the risk of exciting a vain 
envy in the hearts of my fellow-countrymen, I would say a few words 
on the intense charm, the luxurious delight, and the consequent great 
popularity of some of these theatres. 

Among those places of entertainment that of the Ober-Ammergau 
might, of course, take a prominent position as a summer theatre ; since, 
although the great representations, to which “ all the world and its wife ” 
now flock, are restricted to every tenth year, the stage, with all its 
accessories, may be found to be permanently available for minor per- 
formances or rehearsals during all the summer months. But it would be 
obviously out of place to enter here into any detail of the attractions of 
the summer theatre at Ober-Ammergau, as the subject has been already 
so fully and ably treated in Toe Turartre. 

In Italy the system of summer theatres naturally thrives in a con- 
genial home. These pleasant resorts of art aw naturel have a peculiar 
charm in the land of odoriferous orange groves and garlanded festoons 
of vines. They are generally embowered in spreading shrubs, and are 
adorned with luxuriant creeping plants, which climb, and climb, and 
climb, on every available pole or support of the auditorium, and then 
hang down in absolute curtains of green leaves, forming a pleasant and 
refreshing shade to the spectators under the glaring sun of an Italian 
summer. Of these the Teatro Diurno, established on a height above the 
city of Genoa, remains the most charmingly impressed on my memory. 

It is not from Italy, however, that I am about to take the type of a 
refined summer theatre. The most delightful model which I can select 
is to be found at Pesth, the capital of Hungary, where the Sommer 
Teater is a gem of all others, par excellence. 

Before turning my back on Italy, however, I am bound to mention 
one of the most extraordinary specimens of a summer theatrical per- 
formance which it has been my good fortune to witness. We are in the 
great Roman Amphitheatre at Verona, one of the most perfect specimens 
of the vast arenas constructed by the great Roman nation for popular en- 
tertainments in games and gladiatorial exhibitions. It was used, I am told, 
at the time when Italy was conquered by Napoleon, for nautical spectacular 
exhibitions and great sea-fights, the whole vast arena being filled with 
water, But as I sit there on an early summer evening a dramatic repre- 
sentation is given. In the central space is erected a regular stage with 
all its appurtenances. The spectators are seated opposite on the stone 
steps, where formerly sat a Roman crowd. The feeling excited by such 
& souvenir is strange and interesting, although incongruous. Common 
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everyday coats and hats occupy the space once given up to togas and 
tunics ; and the performance has nota trace of the “ classical” in its com- 
position. A tragedy in prose, founded on the Vicomte d’Arlincourt’s 
“L’Etrangére,” which, has done better-known service as the opera of 
“La Straniera,” with Bellini’s music, is. being played under the latter 
name. The representation of the modern “romantic” play is effective on 
the whole; but I tremble every moment, lest that fatal step, which leads 
from the sublime to the ridiculous, should be taken. This danger is 
avoided, fortunately ; and I must add, in extenuation, that the vast space 
necessitates a stretch of voice which is almost bellowing, and, consequently, 
bordering on the bombastic. This effect, however, I have never had to 
deplore in any other summer theatre. 

T still linger on my way to Pesth. A sowvenir d’dpropos will carry 
me to another extraordinary performance given, many years ago, one 
bright moonlight night, in the great Amphiteatre of Pompeii. A ballet 
is being executed, under the auspices of a German prince, then resident 
in Naples. The orchestra, I am told, is conducted by an ex-brigand 
chief. Countless torches illumine the weird fantastic scene, and dance 
like meteors among the ruined steps. The big moon, seemingly grown far 
bigger than I ever knew her in England, sheds a softening, magical charm 
over the strange spectacle. The exhumed circus is an abnormal summer 
theatre ; but the event clings to the skirts of my subject. 

At last we arrive in Pesth. Let us suppose that we are in the height 
of summer. Hungary, bordering to the east on the ex-provinces of 
Turkey, and touching in its extreme south on Italy, rejoices, during the 
summer months, in a climate at once Oriental and Italian. Yes! it is 
blazing hot. We might fancy ourselves in Naples, and wonder that the 
Blocksberg (the great height, which crowns the twin city of Buda on the 
other side of the Danube) does not turn into a voleano, and vomit forth 
fire and smoke, like another Vesuvius, and imagine that it would not fail to 
do so, did not the Imperial-Royal Observatory, on the summit, plug up 
the crater, like a huge cork. People are lolling, half-dressed, before the 
shop-doors, or lounging, exhausted, over their ices, in the well-shaded 
cafés. Porters are sleeping, /azzaroni-like, on bales of wool, if they can get 
theta, if not, on the bare flagstones. Little boys and old women are 
sucking luscious water-melons under shady porticos and colonnades, 
Market women are cooking and frying fish—why is it not macaroni }—on 
the Danube quays; and all this out-door life cannot but convey the 
impression, that the traveller, who imagines himself in Pesth, must, by 
some magic, have been conjured into Italy. 

To complete this fantastic impression we have only to wander, after 
an early dinner, to the much-famed summer theatre, here called The 
Arena, but fully deserving, in this atmosphere, so redolent of Italy, to 
be entitled the Teatro Diurno, The fondness of the Pesters for this 
singular open theatre is another trait of their al fresco summer life, 

The Arena is situated at some little distance from the city, in the 
centre of the Stadt-Wiildchen, a great public wood and garden. The way 
to this favourite summer resort is a little far—but not so far as the 
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Bois de Boulogne from Paris ; and, when once we emerge from the dusty 
streets, the path is shady and pleasant. The Stadt-Wiildchen is enlivened 
by pretty alleys and thickets, and a charming lake, with an island on the 
lake, and romantic villas on the island, and flowery gardens round the 
villas, in which rooms may be hired for the summer ; and, from time to 
time, as we advance, we catch delightful views of the mountain-chain on 
the other side of the Danube in the distance. The walk or drive is a 
most seductive preparation for the place of entertainment we are about 
to visit. 

At last we emerge on the Arena, somewhere about the centre of the 
Stadt-Waldchen. It is a large wooden amphitheatre, embowered in thick 
acacia-trees. Let us enter. We shall probably find it crowded, as the 
popular place of summer entertainment is sure to be, by a lively and 
theatre-loving population. What a pretty scene it presents! The semi- 
circle of elevated boxes is open to the “canopy of heaven ;” so also is 
the pit ; and so also is the stage. There is a great sail-cloth velarium, 
however, disposed at the back of the boxes, which, by some simple yet 
effective machinery, may be made to stretch over the more aristocratic 
portions of the auditorium, and shelter the delicate occupants from the 
scorching heat of the sun, if it be considered imperative. 

The pit, after all, seems the most frequented part of the Arena. It 
is filled by a motley crowd, in which the variegated and picturesque 
Hungarian costumes, mixed with the bright head-dresses of the bour- 
geoises, true to their national coiffures, constitute a very bouquet of lively 
colour. A fragrant gray cloud of smoke, from cigars and pipes, floats 
above the mass of men, giving a hazy glamour to the scene. Little tables 
with glasses of German beer, which is not objectionable to your young 
Hungarian, in spite of his anti-German prejudices, dot the space of the 
pit, here and there; and, in the entr’actes, ices are handed round for the 
delectation of the gentler sex. 

The stage is considerably elevated. Its natural and eternal scene 
consists of a real landscape—half-wood half-garden. Hills, verdure, 
rocks, and thickets, with practicable pathways for the exigences of the 
performance, fill up the background. <A natural cascade ripples down the 
rocks ; and a bridge, which may be constantly made available for the 
situations of a drama, crosses the little falling stream. For the ordinary 
usages of exit or entrance are side-scenes or wings of clipped hedgerows 
or living bowers, through which the actors may come and go. A large 
proscenium of trellis-work, covered with dainty and luxurious creeping- 
plants, frames in the stage on either side and above ; and the stage itself 
is separated from the orchestra by a row of gaudy flowers instead of 
unnecessary footlights. 

Simple though infinitely picturesque as is the scene, it may, and is 
constantly diversified by set-pieces representing a necessary castle, or hut, 
or villa, or cottage, as may be demanded by the nature of the piece repre- 
sented, Occasionally, also, a set-scene of an interior, if requisite, is built 
up so as to shut out the permanent landscape. But I never could help 
deprecating the choice of any play which rendered necessary any such 
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artificial accessory to the bright permanent decoration, in which all was 
so real—trees real, bushes real, hills and rocks real, falling water real, 
banks of turf real, flowers real. 

Sometimes a Vienna farce is given, as much adapted as possible to 
the natural scenery of the locality, and is played by the comic portion of 
the company of the German Theatre in Pesth with spirit and humour. 
But I own my preference for the comic fairy dramas of the German stage, 
as better suited to the peculiar romantic scenery, where bright super- 
natural beings are made, by machinery concealed in the proscenium, to 
float in the air, or skim the hills and rocks and stream. The fair glamour 
of these pieces is absolutely enchanting ; and the effects produced have a 
grace and truth not to be found within walls of painted canvas. 

The performance begins about five o’clock and generally ends near 
the hour of sunset. Indeed, when it concludes, the sun is supposed to 
be near its setting. It may occasionally happen that, when the piece is 
unusually long, the faces of actors and actresses have begun to fade in 
the dusk towards the end; but even this effect, in the fairy dramas 
above-mentioned, bestows a ghostliness and unreality on the performers, 
marvellously congenial to the subject. 

Will it not be admitted that there is a luxurious enjoyment in thus 
witnessing the performance of an interesting drama, whilst sitting under 
the balmy sky of a bright summer’s afternoon, smoking your cigar or 
daintily tasting your ices, and surrounded by all the allurements of the 
romantic and the picturesque ? 

I have chosen the Arena of the Hungarian capital as my model of 
these delightful places of theatrical entertainment. But there are many 
Summer Theatres to be found in the more genial climates of the Continent, 
which ‘might be cited in rivalry of my Summer Theatre par excellence. 
In Paris a similar place of entertainment was fashioned in the Bois de 
Boulogne. It always had a precarious fitful existence; and I believe 
that it exists nolonger. With us poor Englishmen such a place of resort 
for summer indulgence and delight is absolutely hopeless. 








TROILUS TO CRESSIDA. 


Ox Cressida! thou’st brought me nigh to death! 

The glory of my manhood’s strength is gone— 

All my hopes perished with thy broken faith. 

To know thee false! Oh God, I could have borne 

Ten thousand cruel martyrdoms for thee, 

Had I ne’er known the sinful stain that soils 

The former whiteness of thy purity ! 

Oh, when I look on thee, the hot blood boils 

And surges through my frame like living fire! 

God made thee beautiful; but thou must die, 

Fair Cressid; and with passionate desire 

I long to slay thee, oh, thou loveliest lie ! 

And hurl rs spirit to its native hell ! 

No more! I leave thee to thy fate. Farewell! 
Rose TREVOR. 
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HAT shall my gift be to the dead one lying 
Wrapt in the mantle of her mother earth ? 
No tear, no voice, no prayer, or any sighing, 
Gives back her face made beautiful by birth. 


Honour was due to one whose soul was tender, 
Whose nature quickened at the touch of art ; 

Now that the struggle’s over, God will send her 
Mercy and peace to soothe her troubled heart. 


Tears will be shed ; for who dare raise the finger 
Of-scorn when all is buried in the grave ! 
Some pity near her memory will linger ; 
Upon life’s stormy sea she tossed—a wave ! 


Life’s weary hill she bravely fell in breasting, 

Her work was done ; “ Oh take me home,” she sighs ; 
Whisper it low, she sleeps not, “ she is resting,” 

So fell the curtain, and she closed her eyes. 


The flowers she loved will deck the cross that shows us 
Where all remains of what was once so fair. 

Yes! she is dead, but still, perhaps, she knows us 
Who say “ Implora pace !” for our prayer. 


They gave love’s playthings, who were wont to win her, 
As Juliet coaxed to happiness her nurse ; 
But I, who knew the goodness that was in her, 
Place humbly on her grave—this leaf of verse ! 
C. 8. 


ARMATHWAITE CasTLE, August 19th, 1880. 
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HAMLET ON ACTING. 


By Percy Firz¢rrap. 


HE Lord Hamlet, before giving his notable private theatricals which 
ended in-such a court scandal, it will be recollected, took his per- 
formers aside, not merely to show them how he wished his “little piece” 
to be given, but for some general instructions in the principles of their 
profession. So might the late lamented Prince Albert have called aside 
the late Charles Kean and others into one of the galleries, and instructed 
them : “ See, Mr. Cathcart, pray do not saw the air thus!” or: “ Mr. Kean, 
if I might suggest, you are somewhat horny, perhaps nasal, in your 
tones. Pray reform it. The Queen has noticed it.” What reception such 
observations might have met with is matter of fair speculation. 

No doubt the good Prince’s remarks would have been what is called 
“sound.” Needless to say they would not have approached in depth and 
knowledge those of the ill-fated Prince of Denmark, which, as we will pre- 
sently show, embody the,whole treasury of acting science. Nor are they 
founded, as it might be thought, on technical knowledge, or a long course of 
critical observation: they are drawn from first principles common to all 
views of human nature and human character, and set out and enforced with 
the marvellous sagacity which distinguished the Prince. If all our English 
actors were to diligently perpend, comment, and thumb the single page on 
which these directions are printed, they would find themselves in possession 
of all the knowledge that is needful for their profession. Nay, he has 
included the dramatic author in his instructions, and our Byrons and even 
Charles Reades, will find valuable principles underlying the few weighty 
hints Hamlet has thrown out. 

What an admirable and accurate description of a well-constructed play 
does he give. The first test : (a) “ It was never acted; or, if it was, not above 
once : for the play, I remember, pleased not the million ; ’twas caviare to the 
general.” How significant that “for.” The manager, as it were, declined 
to take it, as “it went over the heads of the people.” “I'would not draw the 
crowd. Or one spirited manager may have been induced to bring it out, 
but it did not go beyond a first representation, and was then withdrawn— 
a succes d’estime, in short. Many of our great plays have experienced this 
fate—Goldsmith’s, Sheridan’s, and others. They have become accepted, 
not by losing some of their caviare, but by “the general” being educated 
into the ranks of the particular, and learning by tradition and inheritance 
to relish the flavour. ‘ An excellent play,” because written on true prin- 
ciples; (b) “ well digested in the scenes ”—i.c. well constructed. Digested 
too, is a word of full and correct meaning, for the process separates the 
essential; each scene therefore should hold so much as should carry for- 
ward the piece ; (c) “set down with as much modesty as cunning.” That 
is, as I conceive it, the writer should not thrust himself forward in the 
conceits that belong not to the character or plot, a test which would put 
much modern writing “out of court.” And in this view it is worth 
noting the development of the thought that follows: “I remember one 
said there were no sallets in the lines to make the matter savoury, nor no 
matter in the phrase that might indite the author of affectation.” The 
sense of which, leaving aside antiquarian glosses, is clear enough. Our 
princely critic means that there were no “ verbal fireworks,” as they are called 
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—repartees, bon-mote, ete., belonging to the author, not to the character, to 
set off the situation. The matter in hand was expounded with all sincerity 
and directness. Nor were the sentiments garnished with flowers and far- 
fetched decorations; nor, when the language was just and correct, was 
there “ matter ” or “ business ” introduced which would signify the author’s 
humours or vanity. The style or “method” should not tickle the ear with 
conceits, but should be clear and classical; not tawdry but simple; “as 
wholesome as sweet—very much more handsome than fine.” 

A whole essay could be written on this text and its development. 
Even this last distinction between “handsome” and “fine” (that is, 
between what is nobly dignified and merely “showy”)—as applied to 
writing—leads up to much that is profitable. 

It is when Hamlet comes to the players themselves that his profound 
knowledge of the principles of dramatic presentation become apparent. 
Let us even take that phrase where he commends them to the care of 
Polonius, calling them “the abstract and brief chronicles of the time,” 
hackneyed enough as a quotation, and lightly quoted without any idea of 
its meaning. That word “abstract” is at the root of all true acting. 

The vice of the present day is concrete or realistic acting, which is 
imitation. If a policeman or a costermonger ‘is brought on, the player 
labours to present him ad wnguem in his clothes, mode of speech, and 
expression—gives a servile copy of some particular specimien he has 
encountered. So with those gentlemen and ladies of the Noodledom 
drama, who take tea and play-croquet. But the true personation of such 
characters is founded on the general type; and this knowledge 
is only attained by study and comparison, by which the essential 
characteristics are reached. Otherwise the player will probably emphasise 
some immaterial point found in the model, but not peculiar to it. 
Hence, the result is flatness and failure. All elements appear to be there 
—dress, dialect, accent, extremes of speech; but character has been for- 
gotten. A good instance can be found in that masterly drawing of 
Macklin’s “The Man of the World,” whom the author has studied in the 
different types of greedy scheming Scots who were preying on the 
country in the days of Lord Bute, and has shown the workings of the 
Caledonian character under such conditions. 

An actor must be “abstract” in this sense; and the abstractness is only 
obtained by constant observation. An artist, Mr. Vago tells us in his 
little book on “ modelling,” was painting several pigs feeding, and asked a 
cowboy his opinion. “ It ain’t correct,” said the latter, “for I never seed 
three pigs feeding that one hadn’t his foot in the trough.” Now this was a 
dramatic touch, not because it offered a variety in treatment, but signifi- 
cant of porcine character—this greed and taste for “wallering.” It could 
only have occurred to one who had diligently observed the species, and it 
helped to form the “abstract” notion. . Indeed, I believe that in the old 
days dramatic effect was gained by the “abstract” being carried out in 
scenery and costume, and that when these were more or less conventional, 
there was less to bring down the mind to prose and detract from the 
poetical “ abstract.” 

It must be noted also that he styles them “the brief chronicles ” of the 
time. That would signify, not that they presented a short epitome by way 
of reflection of what was going on, but the essentials—which was the 
essence, and had significance and meaning. For much is now transferred 
to the stage that is merely accident—not significant in meaning : just as 
a logical mind will in a few words give an exact definition of a particular 
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thing which it would take another a whole page of description to portray, 
and which would even then fail to convey any distinct idea. This “ brief” 
and “abstract” are seen in the imperfect and inartistically constructed 
plays which find their way to the boards. Again. Events which fill an 
ordinary act would never in real life be comprised within so short a span. 
The writer should select for his purpose events of a startling and amusing 
kind, leaving out all neutral matter. But ordinary life is merely dotted 
with exciting passages, and these take along period for development. Here, 
indeed, is the true significance of a play. Passages of real dramatic 
interest but rarely fall within the experience of common life, which is, on 
the whole, prosy enough; and this excitement is what the stage professes 
to supply. This is what we pay our money to see. The dramatist, there- 
fore, that merely transfers the average common incidents of life—real 
cabs, ladies and gentlemen at tea, and the like—may be realistic as he 
fancies he is, but is certainly stupid and unentertaining. No one really 
cares to see what he can see outside the theatre, though they may be a 
little surprised at his good imitation. As Johnson said of the dog walking 
on his hind legs, you do not admire the performance, but wonder at its 
being done. The art of the real dramatist consists in knitting together 
those events, which ought to take long to develop, within a short compass, 
so artfully as to avoid huddling, and supplying the air of slow develop- 
ment. Another view of this “brief” and “ abstract” lies in the strange 
pregnancy of colourless words and phrases, which stand, however, for 
action, intellectual or physical. The reader will pass them by, but behind 
them the action goes on. Such as the often quoted “ Zaire, tw plewres.” 

It is when we turn to such a book as Lamb’s “ Specimens of the Old 
English Tragedies,” that we see the full meaning of this “ abstract” idea. 
The mere machinery of events, which in our modern drama is worked out 
so elaborately, is put aside as unworthy of treatment.- Murders, deaths, 
combats, are “entered as read,” as “they fight,” “kills him,” etc. Such 
belong to pantomime and exhibition, and are no better understood by being 
performed. It is the mental events dependent on these incidents that con- 
stitute the dramatic incidents. 

The Prince’s instructions in the art of acting which follow, are more in 
the direction of avoiding blemishes. But these, of course, become positive 
precepts. They concern (a) elocution, (b) rant, (c) gesture, (d) restraint, 
and (e) what is vulgarly called “ gagging ;” within which circle of abuses 
is contained suggestions for making a good actor: with, above all, (/) the 
purpose of acting and the stage itself. 

(a) Exocution.—Speak the speech trippingly on the tongue. The meaning 
of this is shown by the caution against the abuse that follows. The 
delivery is to be animated and rather declamatory, but not to run into 
boisterous “ mouthing.” There is no greater mistake than to suppose that 
the colloquial style of drawing-rooms and the streets is to be transported 
to the stage. 

All the conditions of the stage are founded on exaggeration and a 
certain over-emphasis; just as, to give the effect of natural everyday 
walk, it is necessary to assume a kind of laboured stalk. It is so with 
speaking. The conventional “ good-morning” and “a fine-day” tones 
are without effect. Even the strong glare cast upon the performers makes 
every movement and every glance of importance. And thus it is—the 
time being so short, and the attention being bestowed but for a short time 
—trivial tones and trivial speeches sound hors de propos, and are out of 
keeping. “Trippingly,” however—an admirable word—is what can barely 
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be applied to the style of delivery of existing actors, which in many instances 
is slovenly and indistinct to a degree. 

“ Mouth it” unhappily needs no description, and is familiar enough 
in “the provinces.” Still, if we come to preference, it is almost more “to 
be endured ” than the other vice ; for it is an excess of a good thing. It 
is evident, indeed, from the whole spirit of the Prince’s instructions, that 
this sort of “rant ” was the abuse of his time, as, indeed, it would seem to 
be of the stage generally in all times and places. Cumberland’s well- 
known description of Quin’s roaring and declaiming, shows that it applied 
just as fairly then; and even on the French stage at the present day the 
occasional extraordinary bursts of Mounet Sully approach the grotesque. 
Only on our own boards, singular to say, have we sunk into a sort of 
lethargic nonchalance. Some of this must be set down to the taste for 
familiar comedy as introduced by Mr. Robertson; but the real cause lies 
deeper—to the want of instruction and lack of experience in our per- 
formers. Many of the younger London actors and actresses have had no 
training at all, and some could be named who, ‘with no gifts but good 
looks, good address (and dress too), and good will, have obtained leading 
positions. 

“ Use all gently.” A golden rule indeed. “ Ne quid nimis.” Reserve, 
in short, is the secret of power. The Prince lays this down in reference to 
gesture: “ Do not saw the air too much, but use all,” etc. Itis extraordinary 
indeed how, on the English stage, tradition seems to admit but two modes 
of expression, vehemence of voice and vehemence of gesture; the extra- 
ordinary effects that can be produced by the face being overlooked. Of 
course Mr. Vaux-Clamant may retort : “ What, no expression in the elevation 
of my bushy eyebrows—in this haughty scowl—this scornful curling of the 
lips? Go to!” These are but elementary. Our protagonist has little 
notion of what is alluded to. Can he understand such finesse as this: the 
sudden shiftings or contention of emotion—e.g. an eager denial or self- 
vindication—as the first impulse, to be checked by a doubt, as the second ? 
Or distrust or uneasiness conveyed without frowning, or arching the brows, 
or other gymnastics—allowing the sentiment to be read in the face before 
the utterance? Again, expression by carriage, air, and manner, excluding 
of course such obvious expressions as a droop to express “being bowed 
down with grief.” But a single criticism of Johnson’s, comprised in two 
lines, really opens up this new and quite unfamiliar country. He was 
speaking of Garrick’s performance as Archer in that piece so recently and 
so creditably given at the Aquarium, “The Beau’s Stratagem,” Archer 
being, it will be recollected, disguised as a valet. Now many a respectable 
actor, being appointed to this transformation, would take a footman for his 
model, and make the groundlings roar by his exaggeration of the eccen- 
tricities of “the flunkey.” But mark Johnson’s criticism of Garrick : “ He 
does not make the gentleman break through the footman.” There was to 
be presented, therefore, not a footman, not a gentleman, but a gentleman 
playing a footman, which is in itself a distinct character. What delicate 
nuances as to the science of playing this opens up, and it is obvious that 
only the highest training, the nicest observation of human character, ° 
could let one into the secret of such mysteries. Even Mr. Farren, playing 
the part admirably, was almost altogether the fine gentleman, and scarcely 
attempted the footman. 

“ In the torrent of your passion acquire a temperance.” Here is opened a 
most interesting question which has engaged the most thoughtful critics, 
viz. whether the player should trust to the impulse of his passion, to “ its 
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whirlwind,” or simulate it, thus “ begetting a temperance.” It was Johnson 
that made the well-known speech, that if Garrick allowed himself for a 
moment to feel like Richard II. he deserved hanging on each occasion. 
But the truth is such “tempests,” by repetition, would soon lose their 
spontaneous character, and the best opinions declare that all should be 
duly and methodically prepared. Of course the actor should have the 
general tone and feeling of his character, but the path should be carefully 
marked out, and the player “keep on the walk.” All great orators have 
prepared their speeches carefully; even their great bursts have been, as it 
were, indicated beforehand; the colouring, spirit, and vigour only being 
left to be supplied by the inspiration of the moment. 

In this reserve, however, the opposite vice of “tameness” is to be 
avoided, and a juste milieu secured. But how are our histrions to know? 
Their “own discretion is to be the guide.” But how, again, is this to be 
secured? A really “good thing”—that is, which secures a laugh—vulgo, 
“ fat” in short—what average actor could sacrifice? He must “fetch” 
the audience at all risks. If there be a thing notorious on our stage it is 
that the interests of the scene, that particular self-effacement for the good 
of the whole is not thought of—as a custom, that is. Everyone fights for 
his own hand, (Of course I do not speak of the rare well-directed houses.) 
This “discretion” is indeed only the result of the highest and most 
careful training. 

“ The robustious periwig-pated fellow,” that tears a passion to rags, we 
have often seen in the provinces, where the groundlings delight in him. 
One or two popular peripatetics could be named who revel in this splitting 
of ears. Who does not sympathise with the Prince’s bitter description of 
the “ groundlings ”-——the “ pit” in those days—the “ gallery” as it used to 
be? But at the present time, when there is a general level of appreciation 
in all parts of the “house,” “the groundlings ” really applies to a portion 
of the audience who not only enjoy “ noise,” but “ inexplicable dumb-show.” 
I mean those vacuous tenants of the stalls, the patrons of “leg-pieces” 
and a certain type of burlesque. This dumb-show, or “shows,” for there 
are both readings, is emphasised by the flourish of the “toothpick and 
crutch,” and the relish of the “ awfully good ” pastime presented—grimace, 
tumblings, grotesque dress, the topical song, with a burden pointed by 
slapping of hands, while a fellow perforce does a “ breakdown ”—surely 
these are “all inexplicable dumb-shows and noise”—which our refined 
groundlings are capable of, and the only things they are capable of. Pit 
and gallery have far better taste. Of course the “whipping” suggested 
would be too severe a penalty for our premiers comiques, who are not 
accountable and only follow the taste. 

“ Suit the action to the word, the word to the action:” an oft-quoted piece 
of advice, on which, again, a separate essay might be written. To find 
the proper action for the word, nay, to forbear action wholly where action 
might be looked for; and how refreshing, how welcome, how infinitely 
more significant than a page of speaking is a truly significant action! 
But this, again, is only found by the nicest observation of human character, 
and perhaps a moment of inspiration. In the “ Princesse Georges,” at the 
Gymnase, one of the performers had to play a confidential butler, and after 
an interview with his mistress, which leads him into some strange specu- 
lations, he was told to withdraw. As he reached the door he stopped to 
raise the wick of the moderateur in a fashion that seemed to convey his 
doubts and misgivings. There was an apparent interest in the operation, 
but the state of his mind was what was evident. There was also the 
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mechanical sense of duty as a pretext for lingering. But the simple action 
was so fraught with meaning, and withal so delicately done, that a burst of 
applause used to greet it nightly. 

The purpose of playing “was to hold the mirror wp to nature.” “To nature,” 
mark, expounded, as it were, by the succeeding words, “virtue’s scorn” 
(vice, that is), and “the age and body of the time.” Not “ dumb-shows,” it 
will be noticed, or “ noise;” all intellectual, to the exclusion of realism, of 
“panorama.” It is curious indeed to see how what is shown in the mirror 
of the stage includes all that is really dramatic; for besides the exhibi- 
tion of what is good and bad, we have the special features of the 
society of the time, whose “form and pressure” is to be shown—that is, 
their operation or action, which, from familiarity, would escape the ob- 
servation of ordinary persons, and requires a writer of sagacity and know- 
ledge to extract and compress. Thus, in Sheridan’s day, the slaughter of 
reputations might seem to have become so habitual as to be assumed to 
be a proper thing; its “pressure and form” was not seen in full odious 
shape until he put‘his Sneerwells and Candours, withSir Peter’s comments, 
on the boards. Passing over what follows, as being a repetition of stage 
exaggeration, we come to his last injunction—that concerning the leading 
“comics,” your “ clowns,” 

“ Speak no more than is set down for them.” That they do not “gag,” 
in short, or set on “ barren spectators to laugh,” though some “ necessary 
question of the play be then to be considered.” What an admirable descrip- 
tion both of the clowns and their audiencc—to be seen fully exemplified 
every night and at many a theatre. Houses could be named where 
whole scenes are spun out by two of these mimics “ capping” each other’s 
gags, improvising stupid antics and buffooneries. Meanwhile the play 
stands still. What was intended merely to be touched in a light way 
is magnified and lengthened beyond all proportion, and the necessary , 
question of the play which has been waiting becomes tedious by contrast, 
and is huddled over. That this, both in writer and actor, is the great 
vice is evident from Hamlet’s words—the hardest he uses: “ That’s 
villainous ; and shows a most pitiful ambition in the fool that uses it.” Tt 
applies, as I say, to the writer as well, who in eagerness to “set on some 
quantity of barren spectators to laugh” (and how pitiful to curry favour 
with only a small fraction of an audience), knows not how to practise 
restraint, but, having got hold of a good thing, must needs put it all in, 
at any length. 

We have thus gone through this valuable body of instruction, which, 
in the case of any actor that takes it to heart and develops it carefully, will 
be found profitable. 








AN ACTOR’S HOLIDAY. 


By Watter GoRpDON. 


_— old member of the Haymarket company used to relate how, after a 
season of something like five years, Mr. Webster, the then manager, 
closed the theatre for repairs. During the recess, certain ladies and 
gentlemen who formed his troupe started on a tour, visiting Birmingham, 
Cheltenham, Leamington, etc.; and it was their boast to say they were the 
first London company which had appeared in the provinces. 
The success was beyond their expectation. Mr. Webster, when they 
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started, promised to drop in upon them in some town and play for their 
benefit, just to give them a helping hand. This he did, and remarked on 
looking round the dressing-room : ‘*‘ Gentlemen, I am glad to see you have 
all got your watches.” 

Mr. Buckstone took his company to Manchester to play “ An Unequal 
Match,” then the success of his London season; it ran six weeks at the 
Theatre Royal. This precedent eventually established the annual tour, 
and from 1864°the Haymarket company migrated to fresh fields and 
pastures new. 

We need not follow them from year to year, but turn back just one 
decade, giving that as an example of others. 

The season 1868-69 closed, as was customary, in the middle of July, 
with Mr. Buckstone’s benefit, Miss Bateman playing Mary Warner. Some 
weeks before this the note of preparation for the tour had been sounded. 
Notices appeared in the green-room of towns to be visited, with their 
respective dates, notices of the comedies and farces to be played. The 
list comprised most of the standard plays—‘“ The School for Scandal,” 
“The Rivals,” “She Stoops to Conquer,” “ As You Like It,” “ Money,” 
“The Honeymoon,” “The Heir at Law,” “The Love Chase,” “The Poor 
Gentleman,” etc.; while the farces included the ever-popular “ Box and 
Cox,” “A Fish out of Water,” “ High Life below Stairs,” “ A Kiss in the 
Dark,” “ His First Champagne,” etc. Here then was the répertoire. In 
most cases it was simply the recovery of old parts which we had pre- 
viously acted, albeit they may have been in abeyance since the former 
tour. Having copied these lists, the next thing to be done was to look 
after our dresses, getting together all things requisite for each character. 
After sundry visits to the wardrobe and interviews with Mr. May, this 
business came to a conclusion. Luggage, always the curse of travelling, 
was in abundance. Fancy the baskets containing the dresses for all these 
plays, and the private luggage of about thirty-three people! It was like 
moving @ barrack. Some “properties” went with us. Aunt Deborah as 
a shepherdess; Uncle Oliver, the Mayor of Norwich, with the rest of 
Charles Surface’s picture gallery; Mr. Hardcastle’s family plate; the Old 
Member’s snuff-box, and various other items, forming a goodly catalogue 
of household effects. 

Our travelling parties were arranged; the companions who started 
together continued so all through the different journeys. Our railway pic- 
nic was always great fun, and helped to make the miles less tedious. We 
scorned the refreshment-rooms, with their sandwiches and buns, or the hot 
soup with ten minutes allowed to swallow it. We were independent of all 
that, when, with the cushions of the railway carriages, we could improvise a 
table dexterously covered with a white cloth which the ladies spread. We 
produced from our various luncheon-baskets, chickens, ham, tongue, rolls, 
butter, claret, bottled ale and stout, not forgetting the salt. The feast 
lasted long—-what need to hurry over it? for, like Sir Rowland Trenchard, 
we had a long journey before us. Away we rattled, our laughter drowning 
the noise of wheels and steam. 

Liverpool to begin with. A change of bill every night, and a rehearsal 
every day. Sometimes we used to wish our opening week had been else- 
where—after nine months of London we longed for the fresh air—the sea 
breezes so accessible by a trip to New Brighton. The morning's work over, 
there would be a general rush to the landing-stage, if time permitted, 
between the rehearsal and the actors’ early dinner, we never failed to make 

the most of the opportunity. On a former tour we had acted first at the 
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Theatre Royal, then at the Amphitheatre; this year it was the Alexandra; 
here the dressing-rooms, so uncomfortable at most theatres, were the 
exception to the rale, the green-room not turned into a property-room, <A 
fortnight here, and then off for a long stay at Manchester, ‘The School 
for Scandal” our opening play, as it was to be throughout the tour, The 
reason is obvious—it is not only the strongest comedy, but it brought into 
its cast nearly every member of the company, and introduced them all so 
admirably. The first scene brings Joseph Surface, Maria, Mrs. Candour, 
Crabtree, and Sir Benjamin Backbite, each the recipient of a special 
reception, applause so hearty, like the grip of friendship. Next, Sir Peter 
Teazle—he must pause ere he can begin his well-known soliloquy. There 
is more yet to follow : the act-drop barely touches the ground when it is 
raised again, and Lady Teazle comes upon the scene, exquisite in dress, 
brimming over with mirth and gaiety—resolving to win all hearts, to carry 
all before her, as this Lady Teazle did, and has since done. Later on 
Charles Surface is discovered with his boon companions; he for the time 
must forget the friends beside him, and acknowledge the greeting of those 
before the curtain, The screen-scene—the climax, not only of this 
wonderful comedy, but of the applause: Charles recalled during the 
scene. Objections may be taken to this modern fashion, of operatic birth 
and growth—in opera where all is unreal it matters not, but in a play it 
must destroy the illusion—yet what is to be done? ‘The public will have 
it, the business of the scene is at a standstill, and there is no remedy but 
to “take the call.” The act over, all appear before the curtain. Truly a 
Manchester audience is appreciative, they take all the points readily, and 
they are demonstrative in their applause. Rehearsals now few and far 
between—but we have no longer the sea-breezes; however, fresh air is to 
be got by excursions. Alderley and Bowden near at hand; Burton, 
Bakewell, Matlock, The Peak, the lovely Dales of Derbyshire, are all within 
our reach; it is only rising early and we are soon in their midst. Year 
by year the growth of friends in Manchester has widened like the circle in 
the pool made by casting a stone into it. Hospitality on all sides— 
dinners, suppers, etc. This year’s visit is made memorable—the wedding 
of Rosalind and Orlando. 

Bradford: a young Manchester, year by year growing up in improved 
buildings, warehouses, and streets. On our first visit here we acted at 
St. George’s Hall. Our success led to the formation of a company for the 
building of a new Theatre Royal, Mr. Buckstone being the first manager 
thereof. Herein we now acted, Shakespeare and Sheridan alternating with 
each other, and most attractive ; the fine bracing air, which comes sweeping 
down from the moorlands, pleasant and invigorating. The great pedestrian 
of our company, doing his fourteen miles a day, would, in the evening, 
extol the beauties of hill and dale; but those who took things more easily, 
if not more lazily, were content with Ilkley by coach, and then a trap to 
Bolton Abbey. It was indeed a pleasure to stand in that grand old ruin— 
in imagination to build it up again and people it—to try and realise the 
well-known Landseer picture. Then there was the Strid to leap, and to 
wander back through the Valley of Desolation; enough for one day, and 
food in after-thought for many. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne : farther north, halting, as it were, for rest on our 
way to Scotland. The Theatre Royal always reminds me extremely of our 
own Lyceum. Our company here received some additions in home-ties, 
some of our children joining us to go on to Scotland. “The School for 
Scandal,” “ The Rivals,” and “ She Stoops to Conquer” the chief attractions. 
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Bob Acres and Tony Lumpkin, then rich in humour, genial and droll; a 
look, a twinkle of the eye, a sly twitch of the mouth, would set the house 
in a roar. Time, that hard taskmaster, was doomed to efface all this. 
Year by year all the rich colouring became paler and paler, until at last it 
was faint and feeble. Tynemouth our chief outing here—indeed, some of 
us lived there, thus having the whole day by the seaside; and so another 
week passed away. 

Edinburgh: what a change, compared with ail other places! From 
shade and smoke to sunshine. No need to dwell on the beauties of the 
modern Athens; they are so widely known, they have been so graphically 
described. Same routine of pieces; no rehearsals. We are all off sight- 
seeing, exploring the old town; up Arthur’s Seat, away to Hawthornden. 
We may have been over all this ground on previous visits, yet there is 
delight in seeing it all again, especially if we have to act as guide to some 
of the young people who have joined our party, and now pay their first 
visit to Scotland. A fish dinner at Newhaven is a certainty; and a very 
pleasant affair it always proves to be. Then a quiet Sunday afternoon and 
evening at Mr. Wyndham’s pretty little country cottage at Joppa. 

Glasgow Theatre Royal next. “The School for Scandal” again, but its 
wit falls flatly. A few miles, and the audience so very different! The 
fault is somewhat in the theatre. Whereas at Edinburgh the audience is 
well within your reach, compact, close, here the eyes of the actor scarcely 
penetrate into the remote corners, and the voice seems not to travel freely 
—nearly always the case in buildings converted into a theatre instead of 
being built as one. Fire has since destroyed this monster building, and 
the new Theatre Royal will not rise from its ashes, but find another and 
better position. Our hearts may easily bein the Highlands here. Up 
early in the morning and see what may be done in one day, and yet home 
in time for work. Loch Lomond, Loch Katrine, Trossachs, and Stirling— 
this the grand tour ; while our shorter excursions include Campsie Glen, 
Helensburgh, Gairloch. Thus we are always out and about, always more 
fresh and cheery for our evening’s work. 

This year back again to Manchester and Liverpool, not visiting Dublin, 
Belfast, or Leeds. By-the-way, I am reminded here of a sensation scene 
and farce—not acted on the stage, but in real life—one year at Leeds. It 
was on a Saturday, 1 P.m.; we had all mustered at the theatre for treasury. 
Compton was talking with a friend at the entrance to King Charles’s Croft, 
leading to the theatre, when a policeman ordered Compton to “‘ move on,” 
as obstructing the highway, and charging him with being a betting-man. 
Compton grew indignant, and the policeman moved him off to the town- 
hall. Many of us had witnessed the scene, and, enjoying the joke, 
followed Compton to the town-hall, where we found him before the chief 
of the police: We identified him, spoke to his character, and he was 
speedily released. The Dogberry and Verges of this court quickly saw 
through the mistake, reprimanded the officious policeman, and tendered an 
apology to Compton. 

Birmingham, our last halting-place. Again all the popular comedies 
and farces, and again full houses. The whole company dine at Stratford- 
on-Avon, although we have most of us been there so often; but it is always 
a delight to revisit that spot, to look on the quaint old house, the pic- 
turesque, church, The Place, Anne Hathaway’s Cottage—to be and feel near 
to our great master, Shakespeare. Kenilworth and Warwick are not for- 
gotten. In the town we have also our sights to see, making visits to 
Elkington’s and watching the electro-plating process, and to Gillott’s for 
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pen-making. And now the tour is at an end—fifteen weeks—the last night 
has come, the curtain fallen. No longer do we stand upon the order of our 
going, but go as we like and when we like. The mail-train takes those 
who do not mind the journey after acting, or who long to find themselves 
once more with those they left behind them, and by their own fireside— 
the delights of that quiet Sunday at home after all this wandering. 

The old Haymarket company exists no longer. Some voices are 
hushed ; the ranks have become thinned and scattered ; some have risen to 
greater fame and found new spheres of action. Looking back upon past 
records of the annual tour, they speak of pleasant times, good fellowship, 
and a happy mixture of work with healthy recreation. 








THE SAILOR OF STORY, STAGE, AND SONG. 


By Bernarp H. Becker. 


Big! me at once disclaim the faintest idea of disloyalty to the British 
Navy. The British sailor has of late years lost some of the insignia 
of the period of wooden walls. He does not wear a pigtail, he is no longer 
accompanied invariably by a quid, he uses the big big D “hardly ever,” 
and I have seen him drinking tea—actually tea—quite freely; but my 
belief in him is unshaken, and I am certain that when his opportunity 
comes he will render as excellent an account of himself as he did in the 
Crimea and in the old old time of yardarm te yardarm. 

My concern is not at present with the real sailor, but with his counter- 
feit presentment in story, song, and stage-play. It is hardly necessary to 
point out that the stage nobleman who woos the “ ’aughty beauty,” is not 
quite like the peer who raises shorthorns, preserves strictly, and potters 
down tothe House whenever a field-night is expected; and still less like 
the young peer on his promotion who administers his own estate, attends 
punctually to his duties as double to the Under-Secretary of State in 
“another place,” drinks tea of an afternoon, and does not send an ill- 
favoured ruffian with a purse full of tobacco-pipes to the “’aughty beauty” 
aforesaid. In the same fashion the stage sailor—how the late T. P. Cooke 
rises and fills the mind’s eye—is another “guess sort” of person from the 
real salt. What is more curious is that within a comparatively short space 
of time a complete revulsion of popular feeling occurred towards him. 
Authors, actors, and public alike viewed him with more and more favour- 
able eyes, until he became a very preuw chevalier of the sea, a sort of marine 
paladin. 

In very old times the literary class apparently looked upon the sailor 
with a by no means favourable eye. Chaucer not only points out that his 


Shipman is a poor cavalier, but that he retained all the predatory instincts 
of the Viking: 


Ful many a draught of win he hadde draw 

From Bordeux-ward, while that the chapman slepe. 
Of nice conscience toke he no kepe. 

If that he faught, and hadde the higher hand, 

By water he sent hem home to every land. 


The Shipman seems to have been considered by Chaucer a fair type of 
M 2 
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Bob Acres and Tony Lumpkin, then rich in humour, genial and droll; a 
look, a twinkle of the eye, a sly twitch of the mouth, would set the house 
in a roar. Time, that hard taskmaster, was doomed to efface all this. 
Year by year all the rich colouring became paler and paler, until at last it 
was faint and feeble. Tynemouth our chief outing here—indeed, some of 
us lived there, thus having the whole day by the seaside; and so another 
week passed away. 

Edinburgh: what a change, compared with all other places! From 
shade and smoke to sunshine. No need to dwell on the beauties of the 
modern Athens; they are so widely known, they have been so graphically 
described. Same routine of pieces; no rehearsals. We are all off sight- 
seeing, exploring the old town; up Arthur’s Seat, away to Hawthornden. 
We may have been over all this ground on previous visits, yet there is 
delight in seeing it all again, especially if we have to act as guide to some 
of the young people who have joined our party, and now pay their first 
visit to Scotland. A fish dinner at Newhaven is a certainty; and a very 
pleasant affair it always proves to be. Then a quiet Sunday afternoon and 
evening at Mr. Wyndham’s pretty little country cottage at Joppa. 

Glasgow Theatre Royal next. ‘The School for Scandal” again, but its 
wit falls flatly. A few miles, and the audience so very different! The 
fault is somewhat in the theatre. Whereas at Edinburgh the audience is 
well within your reach, compact, close, here the eyes of the actor scarcely 
penetrate into the remote corners, and the voice seems not to travel freely 
—nearly always the case in buildings converted into a theatre instead of 
being built as one. Fire has since destroyed this monster building, and 
the new Theatre Royal will not rise from its ashes, but find another and 
better position. Our hearts may easily be in the Highlands here. Up 
early in the morning and see what may be done in one day, and yet home 
in time for work. Loch Lomond, Loch Katrine, Trossachs, and Stirling— 
this the grand tour ; while our shorter excursions include Campsie Glen, 
Helensburgh, Gairloch. Thus we are always out and about, always more 
fresh and cheery for our evening’s work. 

This year back again to Manchester and Liverpool, not visiting Dublin, 
Belfast, or Leeds. By-the-way, I am reminded here of a sensation scene 
and farce—not acted on the stage, but in real life—one year at Leeds. It 
was on a Saturday, 1 p.m.; we had all mustered at the theatre for treasury. 
Compton was talking with a friend at the entrance to King Charles’s Croft, 
leading to the theatre, when a policeman ordered Compton to “ move on,” 
as obstructing the highway, and charging him with being a betting-man. 
Compton grew indignant, and the policeman moved him off to the town- 
hall. Many of us had witnessed the scene, and, enjoying the joke, 
followed Compton to the town-hall, where we found him before the chief 
of the police: We identified him, spoke to his character, and he was 
speedily released. The Dogberry and Verges of this court quickly saw 
through the mistake, reprimanded the officious policeman, and tendered an 
apology to Compton. 

Birmingham, our last halting-place. Again all the popular comedies 
and farces, and again full houses. The whole company dine at Stratford- 
on-Avon, although we have most of us been there so often; but it is always 
a delight to revisit that spot, to look on the quaint old house, the pic- 
turesque,church, The Place, Anne Hathaway’s Cottage—to be and feel near 
to our great master, Shakespeare. Kenilworth and Warwick are not for- 
gotten. In the town we have also our sights to see, making visits to 
Elkington’s and watching the electro-plating process, and to Gillott’s for 
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pen-making. And now the tour is at an end—fifteen weeks—the last night 
has come, the curtain fallen. No longer do we stand upon the order of our 
going, but go as we like and when we like. The mail-train takes those 
who do not mind the journey after acting, or who long to find themselves 
once more with those they left behind them, and by their own fireside— 
the delights of that quiet Sunday at home after all this wandering. 

The old Haymarket company exists no longer. Some voices are 
hushed ; the ranks have become thinned and scattered ; some have risen to 
greater fame and found new spheres of action. Looking back upon past 
records of the annual tour, they speak of pleasant times, good fellowship, 
and a happy mixture of work with healthy recreation. 








THE SAILOR OF STORY, STAGE, AND SONG. 


By Bernarp H. Becker. 


| Byes me at once disclaim the faintest idea of disloyalty to the British 
Navy. The British sailor has of late years lost some of the insignia 
of the period of wooden walls. He does not wear a pigtail, he is no longer 
accompanied invariably by a quid, he uses the big big D “hardly ever,” 
and I have seen him drinking tea—actually tea—quite freely; but my 
belief in him is unshaken, and I am certain that when his opportunity 
comes he will render as excellent an account of himself as he did in the 
Crimea and in the old old time of yardarm te yardarm. 

My concern is not at present with the real sailor, but with his counter- 
feit presentment in story, song, and stage-play. It is hardly necessary to 
point out that the stage nobleman who woos the “ ’aughty beauty,” is not 
quite like the peer who raises shorthorns, preserves strictly, and potters 
down to the House whenever a field-night is expected; and still less like 
the young peer on his promotion who administers his own estate, attends 
punctually to his duties as double to the Under-Secretary of State in 
“another place,” drinks tea of an afternoon, and dces not send an ill- 
favoured ruffian with a purse full of tobacco-pipes to the “’aughty beauty” 
aforesaid. In the same fashion the stage sailor—how the late T. P. Cooke 
rises and fills the mind’s eye—is another “ guess sort’ of person from the 
real salt. What is more curious is that within a comparatively short space 
of time a complete revulsion of popular feeling occurred towards him. 
Authors, actors, and public alike viewed him with more and more favour- 
able eyes, until he became a very prewe chevalier of the sea, a sort of marine 
paladin. 

In very old times the literary class apparently looked upon the sailor 
with a by no means favourable eye. Chaucer not only points out that his 
Shipman is a poor cavalier, but that he retained all the predatory instincts 
of the Viking: 


Ful many a draught of win he hadde draw 

From Bordeux-ward, while that the chapman slepe. 
Of nice conscience toke he no kepe. 

Tf that he faught, and hadde the higher hand, 

By water he sent hem home to every land, 


The Shipman seems to have been considered by Chaucer a fair type of 
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the hardy Norsemen who shot out from the Cinque Ports and made the 
narrow seas a terror to persons trading from Flanders to Guinne. He was 
by way of being a merchantman, but did not stick at trifles while his 
chapman slept; and when he fought he acted on the more lately expressed 
formula, “dead men tell no tales.” Chaucer says, “ by water he sent hem 
home to every land,” a humorous paraphrase of the grim and certainly 
apocryphal “ Kill them all; God will know his own,” said to have been 
said at the siege of Béziers by the papal legate, but assuredly never 
uttered by that calumniated churchman. In Chaucer’s eyes, then, the 
Shipman, albeit “a good felaw,” stole from friends and enemies; made 
the latter “walk the plank,” and into the bargain was an ignorant brute, 
who, at a time when not to know Latin was to know nothing, boasts— 


Ther is but litel Latin in my mawe. 


This very fact may account for Chaucer’s prejudice. Everything depends 
upon the point from which an individual or a class is looked at. Sir 
Andrew Barton, for instance, with his wonderful pinnace, “his beams 
on his topcastle strong,” and other fighting paraphernalia, was doubtless 
considered by his countrymen, the Scots, as a sea-rover of the first water, 
@ patriot and a hero; but to the writer of the ballad, obviously an English- 
man, Sir Andrew was a stout thief, and nothing else. Hastings, Rye, and 
Winchelsea, three of the old Cinque Ports, lived, first by what would now 
be called piracy, and then by smuggling. To English eyes these ports 
were important strongholds and admirable nurseries for seamen; to the 
French, who took and sacked them occasionally, they appeared much 
as did Algiers and Sallee to our grandfathers and great-grandfathers. 
The merchants of Cologne and Bruges were perpetually complaining of the 
folk around Romney Marsh, and, as it seems, not without reason. To us 
these are the men who, with the help of their compeers of Plymouth, 
scattered the Armada. We look reverently enough at the tombs of the 
ancient wardens of the Cinque Ports: foreigners remember that the men 
of Hastings practised such cruelty to their prisoners that wherever they 
went other seamen shook an axe at them in reproach. 

It is not a little curious that, in an age of maritime glory like that of 
Elizabeth, it should not have occurred to either Shakespeare, Marlowe, or 
Ben Jonson to draw an heroic sailor. The sea-song of Stephano reflects the 
roughness of the sailordom of the period; the “sea boy” sleeps because 
he is tired, and has a mind free from care, not because he is a hero; and, 
at a later date, the buccaneers, who outdid romance, inspired no con- 
temporary bard with a desire to sing them or their deeds. Melton, a 
Hollandised Englishman, calls them sea-rovers, and Johnson includes 
them under the general head of ‘‘ pyrates”’ in his history of those adven- 
turous persons. Defoe, again, draws no flattering picture of sailor-life in 
“Robinson Crusoe,” and the poets of his day seem to have been very 
much of the same way of thinking as Horace and Lucretius. The Earl 
of Dorset, too, in his famous song, “To all you ladies now on land,” 
displays himself as a genuine fresh-water sailor, sadly discomposed by the 
rolling of the ship. 

On the stage the sailor of the Merry Monarch and Queen Anne period 
fared badly indeed. Moliére, in his “ Misanthrope,” drew a dreary, disa- 
greeable, and pragmatical person, just to serve as mouthpiece for a few 
sarcastic hits at the follies of his time. When Wycherly came to adapt the 
*“‘Misanthrope,” he naturally wondered what kind of creature would be likely 
to conduct himself as “The Plain Dealer” does, and decided on making 
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Manly a naval officer. The plain-dealing begins with a vengeance in the 
prologue spoken by Manly: 

First, you who scribble, yet hate all that write, 

And keep each other company in spite, 

As rivals in your common mistress, Fame, 

And with faint praises one another damn; 


the last of which lines suggests that Pope used his old friend Wycherly 
with friendly freedom when he made his savage attack upon Addison. Manly 
surprises Plausible, Novelty and Olivia talking over his return, and the 
latter gives a fair idea of the contemporary idea of a sailor: “ Well, if 
he be returned, Mr. Novel, then shall I be pestered again with his 
boisterous sea-love ; have my alcove smell like a cabin, my chamber 
perfumed with his tarpaulin Brandenburgh; and hear volleys of brandy- 
sighs, enough to make a fog in one’s room. Foh! I hate a lover that 
smells like Thames Street!” Manly is quite equal to the occasion, and 
coming forward, flashes out: “ But since you have these two pulvillio 
boxes, these essence bottles, this pair of musk cats here, I hope I may 
venture to come yet nearer to you.” Having succeeded in insulting every- 
body, Manly concludes the scene with a fine nautical speech, very different 
in sentiment from those of William and more recent stage sailors: “ Well, 
there is yet this comfort : by losing one’s money with one’s mistress, a man 
is out of danger of getting another; of being made prize again by Love, 
who, like a pirate, takes you by spreading false colours; but when once you 
have run your ship aground, the treacherous picaroon loofs; so by your 
ruin you save yourself from slavery at least.” 

Ben, in Congreve’s “ Love for Love,” is a degree worse than Manly, for 
the latter, despite his brutality, has apparently once been a gentleman. 
Now Ben is a low-lived ruffian from beginning to end. His father, Sir 
Sampson Legend, wishes him to get married, but Ben says roundly: “I'll 
tell you why I don’t much stand toward matrimony. I love to roam about 
from port to port, and from land to land; I could never abide to be port- 
bound, as we call it. Now, a man that is married has, as it were, d’ye see, 
his feet in the bilboes, and mayhap mayn’t be able to get ’em out again 
when he would.” Sir Sampson explains that his son is a wag, a title 
quickly justified by the following fine stream of marine simile ana 
metaphor: ‘‘ A man that is married, d’ye see, is no more like another man 
than a galley-slave is like one of us free sailors. He is chained to an oar all 
his life, and mayhap forced to tug a leaky vessel into the bargain.” This 
sea-wit of the period is to marry Miss Prue, the coarse ingénue from whom 
and Miss Hoyden, in Vanbrugh’s “ Relapse,” the whole genus hoyden has 
descended. She dislikes Ben, and asserting that she will not tell a lie, 
betrays Congreve into a blunder which proclaims hima land-lubber. He 
makes Ben say: “ To speak one thing and to think just the contrary way 
is, as it were, to look one way and to row another.” Now, this is just what 
is done. Congreve had evidently never smitten the “sounding furrows” 
himself. 

Miss Prue does not confine herself to telling Ben that she does not like 
him, but adds: “ Don’t trouble me no more, you ugly thing.” Hereat Ben 
distinguishes himself by: “ Look you, young woman, you may learn to 
give good words, however. I spoke you fair, d’ye see, and civil. As for 
your love, or your liking, I don’t value it of a rope’s end ;—and mayhap I like 
you as little as you do me. What I said was in obedience to father. "Gad! 
I fear a whipping no more than you do. But I tell you one thing, if you 
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should give such language at sea, you’d have a cat-o’-nine-tails laid ’cross 
your shoulders. Flesh ! Who are you? You heard t’other handsome young 
woman speak civilly to me of her own accord. Whatever you think of 
yourself, ’gad, I don’t think you are any more to compare to her than a can 
of small beer to a bow! of punch,” 

Prue finds little better reply than to call Ben a “ great sea-calf,” and a 
“ stinking tar-barrel,” and then bursts into tears. Ben is, if possible, more 
hideous in his merry than his morose moments; but is punished by being 
cast off at last by Mrs. Frail, whose winning ways had made him disdain- 
fully careless of Miss Prue. 

The immediate successors of the Queen Anne men nearly all hold similar 
language concerning sailors. Smollett, who knew something about the 
matter, drew those not very attractive persons, Commodore Trunnion and 
Tom Pipes; while in real life Admiral Byng was shot pour encourager les 
autres, and nearly all the captains engaged in Lord Howe’s victory were tried 
by court-martial. The Navy was by no means a “ petted service” in those 
days. Itwas known to be manned by the press-gang and the sweepings of 
His Majesty’s gaols, whence the point of Johnson’s remark, that a ship was 
like a prison, save that in the latter one had more room, better food, and 
commonly better company. There is much evidence concerning the state 
of the prisons in the ante-Howard period ; and, to judge from this, a ship 
must have been a pandemonium indeed. Byron’s “ grand-dad’s narrative” 
is also worth noting concerning the manners of sailors; and Hogarth 
evidently thought the sea the destination of blackguards of all kinds, and 
the doom most appropriate to the Idle Apprentice. 

Amid this cloud of obloquy is discernible one bright spot, destined long 
to glimmer alone. Gay had discovered the romantic element in the sailor, 
and set forth his view in the famous song, “All inthe Downs.” This song 
is extremely valuable, as embodying the views of a cockney sentimentalist 
concerning sailors and their wives. Susan waves a “lily hand” not roughened 
by the washing of trousers, or made unsteady by the too frequent mixing 
of grog. William is quite a good young man, and disdaining nautical 
metaphor (whereof Gay would probably have made a frightful muddle) goes 
on to assure Susan how every beautiful object he meets with in foreign 
parts will only serve to remind him of “lovely Sue.” He is in every way 
the sweetest of “sweet Williams,” and his name became at once the house- 
hold word it has remained ever since. Not only was Gay’s ballad sung 
over cans of flip in snug taverns by Portsmouth Hard and Deptford Creek, 
but it was done into elegant Latin by that accomplished scholar, Vincent 
—called affectionately “ Vinny”—Bourne, some time an usher in West- 
minster Sehool, and author of the famous verses on Billingsgate, com- 
mencing : 

Londini ad pontem, Billingt nomine porta est 
Unde ferunt virides ostrea Nereides 


Hie sibi perpetuam legit facundia sedem 
Nec modus hic verbis, neve figura deest. 


The key-note struck by Gay was long in finding an echo. It was not 
in fact till the long war between England and France that the heroic tar 
grew into a familiar type under the master-hand of Dibdin, who defines 
his ideal mariner thus: 


Jack dances and sings, and is always content, 
In his vows to his lass he’ll ne’er fail her; 
His anchor’s a-trip when his money’s all spent, 

And this is the life of.a sailor. 
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*Long-side of an enemy, boldly and brave, 
He’ll with broadside on broadside regale her— 
Yet he’ll sigh to the soul o’er that enemy’s grave, 
So noble’s the mind of a sailor. 


To rancour unknown, to no passion a slave, 
Nor unmanly, nor mean, nor a railer ; 

He’s gentle as mercy, as fortitude brave, 
And this is the true English sailor. 


Whether Jack was “always content ” may be doubted when we recollect the 
mutiny at the Nore; but I digress, for it is not with the real but the 
imaginary sailor that I have to deal—not with the admiral of the red, white, 
or blue of Her Majesty’s Navy, but rather with Vamiral suisse, a marine 
analogue of the major de table @héte. ; 

Dibdin had the great advantage of knowing what he was writing about, 
and of knowing his public—just then looking to wooden walls for safety. 
His “Tom Bowling,” and other songs, had an enormous success, so great 
indeed as to tempt those whom Artemus Ward called “ boss” poets to try 
nautical verse. Campbell’s “ Mariners of England ” has become a classic, 
like Allan Cunningham’s “ A wet sheet and a flowing sea,” albeit scoffers 
pretend that the poet thought a “sheet” was a sail. Be this as it may, 
the heroic sailor was completely established, and decorated by Dibdin 
with all the virtues except sobriety, an omission probably due to the 
recent invention of that virtue. The sailor having been written up by 
Dibdin, the sea was next written up by Byron, and then came the 
nautical novels of Fenimore Cooper, Marryat, and Chamier. Dibdin’s 
comic operetta “The Waterman,” in which the gardener, with his quaint 
song “Cherries and Plums,” is made the foil of Tom Tug, who sings 
“Then farewell, my trim-built wherry ” and “The Bay of Biscay,” is the 
early form of the marine drama raised to the heroic level by Douglas 
Jerrold’s ‘“ Black-eyed Susan,” in which the author and the actor, 
Mr. T. P. Cooke, said le dernier mot of that style of composition. It is 
overladen with sea-similes to an extent never attempted by Dibdin. In 
his anxiety for local colour Jerrold, who had not forgotten his naval 
experience on board H.M.S. Namur and Ernest, packs his salt-water 
phrases as thick as herrings in a barrel.’ He protests altogether too 
much, and this is the probable reason for handing “ Black-eyed Susan” 
over to Mr. Wills to have the surplus local colouring taken out of it 
for the St. James’s Theatre. Perhaps an outcry may be made, but, if so, 
it will hurt nobody, for despite the yell of sacrilege there is a first act to 
“ Black-eyed Susan ” full of long speeches and queer stuff, which lengthen 
the piece without assisting in its development. The second act is perfect 
in its way, and Mr. Kendal’s delivery of the speech before the court-martial 
and the subsequent scene between Mr. and Mrs. Kendal leave nothing to 
be desired. “ Black-eyed Susan ” is quite a “‘ white handkerchief piece,” and 
all who enjoy “a good cry” will be heartily satisfied. To me William is 
interesting as the highest development of the sentimental stage tar, differ- 
ing utterly from the jovial Jack Robinson, who finds his sweetheart married 
on his arrival in port, but even under these trying circumstances fills his 
pipe and finishes his glass like the philosopher that he is. Jack Robinson is 
of the same creed as that other cheery pigtail who sings of “ Poll and my 
Partner Joe,” but William is a legitimate descendant in right line from his 
namesake in Gay’s ballad through Nancy’s young man, who sings “ "T'was 
post meridian half-past four,” and Tom Tug, “The Waterman ;” and a 
very fine fellow he is: if not quite like Nature, then so much the better 
for Art. 
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ONE OF LELY’S PORTRAITS. 


By Mrs. Cuartes CALvert. 


Ay ancient hall, girt with ancestral beeches 
And tall-topped oaks, where build the cawing rooks ; 
A sylvan park, far as the eyesight reaches, 
With drowsy deer in dark sequestered nooks ; 
An armouty, piled up with mail and banner ; 
A library, with volumes rare and old; 
A long low hall, where, limned in courtly manner, 
Stiff lords and dames look out from tarnished gold. 







































A little room, with pallid flowers brocaded, 
Still called “The Chamber of the Lady May,” 
With tables, bed, and chairs worm-eaten, faded, 
Dark and soul-haunted with a bygone day ; 
The mantel, by the cunning hand of Gibbon, 
Carven with many a knop and band and whirl 
Of fruits and flowers and loops of waving ribbon ; 
Above its shelf, the picture of a girl. 


The sunlight, through the window’s deep embrasure, 
Lights with a halo the pure pensive face, 
And, falling on the pearl-decked robe of azure, 
Heightens the pencilled power of Lely’s grace. 
Clasped tenderly in slender jewelled fingers, 
Crimson carnations show their richest bloom. 
But ah! those eyes, in which a sadness lingers, 
As they e’en then beheld impending doom. 






’Tis said my lady’s life was sadly fated, 
A tale is told of cruelties and shames ; 

Those rosy lips were pressed by one she hated, 
The loved one murdered by the second James ; 

Then when her prayers for mercy met denial, 
And Jeffrey's devilish power could do no more, 

Those dainty fingers clutched a poisonous phial, 

And then my lady’s troublous life was o’er. 


And now in summer-time, in fair June weather, 
When garden parties brighten up the place, 

When girls, with saucy hat and tinted feather, 
Croquet and tease with most bewitching grace ; 

When from their slender throats rise peals of laughter, 
As in and out the oaken doors they pass ; 

When songs from ‘‘ Pinafore” ring up each rafter, 

And tennis-balls whirl swiftly o’er the grass ;— 
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I often think, though maybe I am dreaming, 
That from that painted canvas on the wall 
My lady’s eyes with gratefulness are gleaming, 
To think no wrongs like hers can them befall ; 
That these, her race’s line, are safely dwelling, 
Unswathed by Persecution’s iron bands ; 
That “ traitor’s” death-bells are no longer knelling, 
For England grips no more with bloody hands. 








SCHILLER’S “MARIA STUART.” 


By H. Scuiirz Witson, 


bs age eighty years, this year, since this tragedy first appeared. “ Maria 

Stuart” came between “ Wallenstein” and “ Die Jungfrauvon Orleans,” 
and was produced in 1800. “So viel ist gewiss, dass beide, Klugheit und 
Muth, das Gliick iiber sich erkennen miissen;” or, “So much is certain, 
that talent and courage must recognise one thing—good fortune—as above 
both,” says Goethe; and Schiller.has had good fortune in connection with 
his tragedy of “ Maria Stuart.” He had, at first, good actors—actors whom 
he himself could train and inspire ; he was at the height of his popularity, 
and all theatres, all actors, in Germany were then—and have been since— 
eager to produce his play carefully and well. Moreover, he wrote for a 
public which knew no more than he could teach it. Germany, generally, 
could not be critical about an attempt to portray Elizabeth and Mary. 
The play made its own history, and public ignorance of the truth of history 
was one factor which assisted the success of the work. 

The T'itelrolle, the leading character which gives its name to the piece, 
is, and long has been, a favourite part with foreign actresses and with 
foreign audiences, though the tragedy in its entirety is not one of Schiller’s 
most applauded plays. Indeed it is found, even on the stage, to be 
“heavy.” With a continental, especially with a German actress, it is a 
natural object of desire to seek to embody in a stage presentation the re- 
nowned loveliness, the romantic wickedness, the magic witchery, the high 
courage, and the deep sorrows of Mary Stuart ; nor can such an actress 
well know more of Mary than the current continental conception of the 
fair fiond. Mary could scarcely see a man, especially if young and gallant, 
without being irresistibly impelled to fascinate and subdue him. An actress 
who can—or who thinks that she can—rely upon the magic of ber per- 
sonality, is strongly induced to try to personate such a character. Schiller 
does not, it is true, depict with any force Mary’s demonic gift of charm. 
He had not fully seen into the wanton’s enchantment, or the wanton’s 
cruelty. His imagination has not realised a woman who, as Marguérite de 
Valois did with De la Mole, could calmly see a favoured lover transferred 
from her arms to the headsman’s hands; his selection of events to be treated 
does not include the episodes of Chitelard or of Rizzio: but the general 
reputation of Mary Stuart for the fatal combination of a cold heart with 
lawless passions and with a magically seductive manner, is just faintly 
shadowed forth in slight suggestion in his attempt to picture the terrible 
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queen. The murder of Darnley, also, lay outside the period of Schiller’s 
selected time, and is merely alluded to. Schiller speaks of Mary Stuart’s 
“youth,” just before the date of her death; but she was then forty-five 
years of age. She was born at Linlithgow Palace in 1542, was transferred 
from Chartley to Fotheringay in 1586, and was beheaded 8-18th 
February, 1587. 

Schiller’s view of Mary was perhaps a natural one in his day and in his 
country; more especially was his view natural in correlation to his mental 
gifts and poetical powers. In Germany very very few of the spectators 
who fill a theatre would have any just conception of the character of Mary, 
or of the body, form, and pressure of the time in which she lived; but we 
in England should know Mary Stuart better, and with the pictures before 
us which Mr. Swinburne has painted in poetry, and which Mr. Froude has 
depicted through history, we should indeed Jack grace of culture or power 
of criticism if we could accept Schiller’s portrait as satisfactory. 

Nor can it be argued that Schiller’s conception is untrue to history, be- 
cause he has violated history in order to produce a nobler art result. The 
truth is, that he has violated the grander truth of history without attaining 
to compensating poetic beauty. 

His “ Maria Stuart” is one of the worst of his dramas; nay, it is perhaps 
the worst. He shows, indeed, his usual fine sensibility to romantic rhe- 
toric; as, for instance, notably in that masterly fervent lyrical apostrophe 
to freedom which opens the third act—a lofty poetic rhapsody, in which 
any actress who possesses the gifts of musical and impassioned declamation 
can produce a noble effect. But he has approached the Queen of Scots 
from the sentimental and superficial point of view. 

When we attempt to estimate the weight and worth of intellect which 
underlies his dramatic portrait, we find but little imaginative insight and no 
creative vitality; the rhetorician himself is always visible; thereis but little 
dramatic transfusion into the essence of a most complex and tragic character 
and fate. The personages generally are “ oratorical rather than poetical ;” 
the work is stiff with Schiller’s “rigid intensity,” and the dialogue more 
than usually verbose. The play presents no sufficient picture of Mary 
Stuart ; it paints only her sad end, foreshortened and complected with a 
commonplace and meanly-treated love-intrigue with Leicester. 

Compare—as a study in the criticism of the historical drama—Schiller’s 
treatment of Mary Stuart and of her life with Shakespeare’s presentation 
of the career and of the character of Richard III. Comprised into a few 
pregnant acts of most fiery working tragedy, Shakespeare has fully depicted 
the totality of the ruthless, able, warlike Plantagenet, from that childhood 
of which his mother says : 


Tetchy and wayward was thy infancy ; 
Thy schooldays frightful, desperate,wild, and furious— 


and then through ali Richard’s 


prime of manhood daring, bold, and venturous, 
Thy age confirm’d, proud, subtle, bloody, treacherous ; 


further through all the crimes committed for a crown, and up to that last 
desperate despair of furious fight and fall at fatal Bosworth. 

Schiller commences with Mary Stuart at Fotheringay, and limits the 
picture of her life to a theatrical presentment of her last days. Schiller’s 
grand dramatic culmination is in the celebrated scolding-match between 
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the two queens, in the park near Fotheringay—a place which the dramatist 
supposes to be near to London. Two good declamatory actresses can always 
render this scene effective, but criticism knows that the two fierce rivals of 
the play are not Elizabeth Tudor and Mary Stuart; and it knows further 
that the real queens were persons much grander than the dramatist’s con- 
ception of them. Of course Elizabeth and Mary never met and never 
wrangled; but a great poet might yet depict an imaginary meeting and 
justify his scene by the force of his genius. This Schiller has scarcely 
succeeded in doing; nor was it worth while, from the point of view of art, 
to lower two such characters in order to supply a scene effective chiefly to 
an audience ignorant of history, and therefore incapable of criticism. 

The massive moral, national, and religious conflict between Mary and 
Elizabeth—a conflict in which they typified great opposing forces—is but 
feebly conceived ; nor are the great nobles who then led the statecraft of 
England adequately depicted. Burleigh is labelled with eloquence, but he 
never really lives; Leicester is a compound of confused timid treachery 
and of mean amorous villany; Mortimer is a figure suggested by the 
dark fate of the many who, fascinated by the sorceress, risked and lost 
liberty and life in wild devotion to the charms of Mary Stuart. 

Froude says, finely, of the two queens: “In the deeper and nobler 
emotions she (Mary) had neither share nor sympathy. Herein lay the vital 
difference of character between the Queen of Scots and her great rival, 
and here was the secret of the difference of their fortunes. In intellectual 
gifts, Mary Stuart was at least Elizabeth’s equal . . . but Elizabeth could 
feel, like a man, an unselfish interest in a great cause; Mary Stuart was 
ever her own centre of hope, fear, and interest; she thought of nothing, 
cared for nothing, except as linked with the gratification of some ambition, 
some desire, some passion of her own.” 

To such profound analysis of character Schiller has not attained. He 
remains contented with surface qualities, and does not penetrate to the 
‘abysmal depths of personality.” Hence his portraits of both queens do 
not stir and urge our imagination to work in development of his sketch; 
but they (if we know enough of the facts) violate our knowledge and repel 
our imaginations. 

A fervent Mormon marries Queen Elizabeth (by proxy) in order that the 
Virgin Queen may “ enter into polygamy ” in the celestial kingdom. This 
well-meant proceeding may, however, be based upon a misconception of the 
truth and fitness of things; and of Schiller’s attempt to transfer Elizabeth 
to the celestial kingdom of the European stage it is charitable to say but 
little. Guarda e passa. 

The gloomy but furious fanaticism of Schiller’s Mortimer has to be 
explained by assuming a touch of insanity. A bigoted Catholic, burning 
to place Mary on the throne, to become her lover, to destroy Elizabeth, he 
yet, when alone with the Queen of Scots, gives the rein to a licence of 
physical passion which forgets all that is due to Mary’s rank, and even to 
her sex. Indeed his demonstrations of love are so violent, so unbridled, 
that the queen dares not remain alone with him. There is in Schiller’s 
Mortimer nothing of Walter Scott’s George of Douglas; there is, in the 
German poet’s lover, nothing of the heroic self-sacrificing passion, wholly 
noble if ignobly wasted, which leads George to risk all in knightly devotion 
to a woman that he has elevated to an ideal. George of Douglas desires 
only to serve ; he does not aspire to enjoy. The part of Mortimer includes 
more passion than does any other character in Schiller’s drama, and it is, 
therefore, liked by young actors; but Mortimer commits suicide in the 
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third act, and disappears, with the actor who represents him, early, if not 
prematurely, from the scene. 

From the point of view of an acting stage-play, it was natural that 
Schiller, in the Scolding Scene, should make Mary triumphant; nor will 
audiences withhold sympathy from such treatment. When Minerva and 
Venus compete for a prize, men and shepherds will generally award the 
apple to the sensuously lovely goddess. It is not necessary or desirable to 
point out all Schiller’s deviations from history. Elizabeth he has, perhaps 
unavoidably, not understood. Indeed he wanted her chiefly as a stage foil 
for his heroine, and he had but little insight into the character of the great 
Tudor queen. In connection with the relations between Elizabeth and 
Mortimer, it may be pointed out, as a blot, that Mortimer returns from 
Rheims, and is drawn as a red-hot papist, ready for assassination; and 
Elizabeth (Schiller’s Elizabeth) grants him at once a private interview, and 
proposes to him that he shall assassinate Mary. Mortimer succeeds in 
thoroughly deceiving the clear-sighted queen. Apart from this gross 
improbability, Burleigh was well informed by spies of all English converts 
at the seminaries, and would have known everything about a Mortimer. 
Again, the execution of Mary is entrusted to Burleigh and to Leicester. 
Schiller’s failure to grasp the essence of the times and of the characters is, 
in part, to be attributed to his characteristic “ perilous excess in his own 
frame of nervous energy over constitutional strength and endurance; ” the 
defects of his mind, and of his method, show most clearly when he treats 
a subject that he but imperfectly apprehends. 

Locality limits knowledge and influences judgment. Bayard and Sidney 
may possibly be inadequately apprehended in Houndsditch. Schiller fails 
to comprehend Mary and Elizabeth; but then some English dramatist 
might not succeed in fully understanding or depicting Wallenstein. 

Weare led to linger upon Schiller’s departures from history, because 
—as before remarked—his defects in this respect are not outbalanced by 
the supremacy of hisart. He erred in ignorance as well as cunning. Nor had 
he the imagination which could piece history forth. He did not thoroughly 
know the persons or the times of the great rival queens. The question of 
historical deficiency would not so strongly arise if the poet had shown 
greater creative power; but there is in this play no grasp of dramatic 
motive, no illusion of dramatic realisation. We are never held and gripped 
by the characters as they are drawn. We always see, through and behind 
them, the rhetorician who is busy, if not altogether successfully busy, in 
drawing them. The dramatist may ennoble history by idealisation, but he 
must not dwarf it by falsification. Walter Scott knew much more of Mary 
than Schiller did, though much has been discovered since Scott’s day ; but 
the author of “The Abbot” had imaginative insight into this complex 
historical character, and he paints with success the fatal and fated youth- 
ful queen up to the time at which her Scottish subjects chased her from 
Scotland into England, and left her, a discrowned fugitive, in that country 
to the crown of which she ardently aspired, for the crown of which she 
ceaselessly intrigued. 

It is difficult to predict for Schiller’s play a permanent success upon 
the English stage. We English ought to know English history and the 
historical drama so well fhat we could not strongly sympathise with 
Schiller’s attempt to picture the two queens, the nobles, and the time. A 
charming woman and accomplished actress may present a stage apparition 
of the Queen of Scots which would give pleasure and would command 
applause ; but it is hard to fancy this tragedy, such as it is, very success- 
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fully presented, as a whole, now upon our stage. We have almost lost the 
art of acting the ideal, the poetical, the historical drama. Actors are 
untrained and audiences are depraved. On our stage of the hour the 
voice of emotion has dwindled toa drawl; the step of passion has subsided 
into a saunter. Moreover, the professors of statecraft receive usually but 
scant justice from the professors of stagecraft; nor is it easy to imagine 
that Burleigh, for instance, could be satisfactorily embodied on the boards. 
We may hope to see Leicester—Schiller’s Leicester—well acted; but there 
is small hope of a good Mortimer or a decent Elizabeth. Still, in the 
possible event of the production of the play upon the London stage, we 
have thought it good to lay before our readers this slight and very hurried 
essay as some analysis of the essential characteristics of Schiller’s “ Maria 
Stuart.” 








THE “OLD STAGERS” AT CANTERBURY. 


By OnE wo was THERE. 


“ T HAVE been there, and still would go.” Yes, this is not the first year 

by a good many that I have “assisted” at the festive Canterbury 
week, and I sincerely trust that it will not be the last by a great many 
more. I have even participated in the contests on the “tented field,” 
where militavi non sine glorié in those halcyon days when I was the proud 
possessor of a waist, and when the bogies “ Obesity” and “ Scantness of 
Breath” had not so much as begun to haunt me even as shadows. Shadows! 
“May your shadow never grow less” may be a polite compliment to most 
people and in all climes, but to an ardent devotee of cricket it would 
be more readily accepted as such if it ran, “‘ May your shadow never grow 
greater.” But a truce to these reflections, especially as I do not propose to 
discuss the cricket of the Canterbury week, which has already been done ad 
infinitum in countless quarters. My present mission is to hazard a few 
remarks concerning the doings of the “ Old Stagers” in their thirty-ninth 
season just completed. 

Monday’s and Thursday’s programmes consisted of “ Our Bitterest Foe,” 
“A Scrap of Paper,” and “ To Oblige Benson.” A peculiar feature of this 
programme was the fact that all three pieces were from the pens of “Old 
Stagers,” past or present. ‘“ Our Bitterest Foe,” described as an incident 
of the Franco-German war, 1870, is a little piece teeming with interest, 
dramatic situations, and polished dialogue, written by Mr. “ Horty-Cultor” 
(a more or less transparent pseudonym of a talented young author and 
amateur actor), who might, if he chose to exert himself, prove to be the 
long-looked-for Simon Pure—a genuine dramatic author of the present day, 
and who has proved himself, on many an occasion, an actor in every sense 
of the term. His performance of the mercurial young French officer in 
his own piece was the embodiment of the original conception, which is the 
highest praise that can be accorded to it, and he was ably supported by 
Mr. “ Courtley” as the Prussian general, and Miss Measor, who, as Blanche, 
was perfection, and of whom more anon, 

“ A Scrap of Paper,” though an adaptation from the French “ Pattes de 
Mouche,”’ bears the impress of original treatment at the hands of the ever- 
green veteran, Mr. Palgrave Simpson, a quondam “ Old Stager,” and is 
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familiar to all playgoers. The “onus” of the present cast was on the 
shoulders of Mr, Augustus Montague as Prosper, and of Mrs. Bernard- 
Beere as Suzanne, and right well they sustained it. Mr. Montague’s per- 
formance struck me as being quite the best thing I have ever seen him do, 
and he has done many things more than well. The character was evidently 
most carefully studied, and was carried into execution in a manner that 
would have done ample credit to any professional actor. Not that I 
presume for an instant to compare him, nor do I suppose he would venture 
to compete in his own estimation, with an Alfred Wigan, or even a W. EL 
Kendal; but the performance was quite up to the standard of an ordinary 
professional actor; and I may say, beyond that of many so-called extra- 
ordinary actors. Mrs. Bernard-Beere simply took the audiences by storm 
by her thoroughly artistic rendering of Suzanne, a réle which appears to me 
to suit her to perfection, and in which she would bear favourable comparison 
with any actress on the English stage, when once fairly “on her feet’ in the 
part, and with the advantage of properly rehearsed supporters all round. 
Mr. Oliver Twist was an excellent Brisemouche, and his “ get-up” in the 
sporting costume was artistic in every sense of the word. If there is any 
cause to cavil at his otherwise perfect rendering of the part, it is that he 
was a trifle prolix in his “business” at the end of the third act, which 
tended to make the piece drag slightly at a period when it should go 
brisker and smarter than at any previous time. But perhaps this is 
rather captious. Mr. H. Percival was very nearly being all that could 
be desired as the Baron, his first act was as good as good could be; but 
an unfortunate hesitation once or twice in the latter portions of the 
piece conveyed an idea to the perhaps too critical spectator that he was 
rather “ fishing” for his words. 

Memories, unhappily, do not always remain as hale as bodies, a 
truism which more than one veritable “Old Stager” can attest, as he 
quotes the line which has perhaps been cruelly impressed on his 
memory and his body simultaneously in his schoolboy days, “O mihi 
preteritos referat si Jupiter annos!” Mr. “¥F, Doe” was capitally suited 
with the part of the love-sick Anatole, while Messrs. “T. Knox” and 
“Haigh Hoe” did all they could with the small characters of Dupont 
and Baptiste. A special word of praise is due to Mr. “Claud Hopper,” 
who made his first appearance at Canterbury as the Servant, for bringing 
on thelamp exactly at the right moment; a small thing to mention, but 
essentially important, and, as a rule, continually disregarded as important 
by amateur “supers.” Of the ladies hitherto unmentioned, it is only 
requisite to say that Mrs. Leigh Murray played Zenobie for anyone who 
reads these lines to know that the part obtained its full meed of justice at 
her experienced hands. Miss Ella Dietz as La Baronne de la Glaciére and 
Miss Measor as the ingénue Mathilde were as successful as they could 
be in such comparatively insignificant parts, though as regards the former 
she seemed to me scarcely to render as much assistance as she might have 
done to Mr. Montague in the important scene which falls to their lot together 
in the first act. On the whole “A Scrap of Paper” was really capitally 
played, and evidently afforded genuine pleasure to the audiences; who, as 
a matter of fact, at Canterbury are inclined to be far more critical than is 
generally supposed. 

The concluding item, “To Oblige Benson,” is one of the numerous pro- 
auctions of the late Tom Taylor, who was for many years an extremely 
active and useful member of the “Old Stagers ”—if one may be allowed 
to use such a term as “useful” in connection with one who was perhaps 
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the moving spirit of the institution whilst he was associated with it. The 
, manager of the “ Old Stagers,” Mr. John Doe, was intensely funny as 
Southdown Trotter, a part which might have been written specially for 
him, or for which he might have been specially moulded, so easily did it 
fit him, and so well did his natural peculiarities fit the part. His ap- 
pearance was welcomed with a greeting of applause that must have done 
his heart good, as this was his first active appearance for six long years, 
He was ably supported by Miss Carlotta Leclercq as Mrs. Southdown 
Trotter, and her reception must have shown her satisfactorily that 
Canterbury audiences never forget old friends who have won their 
hearts at some previous time. Mr. “Evans,” another veteran “0. S.,” 
also received a well-merited token of recognition from his old friends, and 
did not fail to remind them that there may be, nay is, obvious truth 
in the old adage, “ Absence makes the heart grow fonder.” 

“New Men and Old Acres,” and “ Lend me Five Shillings,” formed 
the programmes for Tuesday and Friday. The former play, when first 
produced six years ago at Canterbury, was perhaps the most suc- 
cessful piece ever played by the “ Old Stagers,” not even excepting 
“The Ticket of Leave Man,” and its previous success was fully en- 
dorsed on the present occasion. On the first representation there 
were obvious signs of insufficiency of rehearsal, but on the second night 
these had all disappeared as if by magic, and the piece apparently 
took as firm a hold on the appreciation of the audiences as it 
did of yore. Brown was playedby Mr. “John Doe,” who, it must be 
confessed, is hardly suited in appearance or age to the part, the pecu- 
liarities which lent their aid to his impersonation of Trotter Southdown, 
in “ To Oblige Benson,” rather tending to the ludicrous than the effective 
in this instance. Still he struggled manfully with the difficulties attaching 
to the part in his hands, and endeavoured, if he did not altogether succeed, 
to throw a certain amount of impressive earnestness into the delineation. 
Mr. Courtley was a fairly creditable Marmaduke Vavasour, the happiest 
part of his notion of the character being his make-up. Mr. T. Knox was 
an excellent Secker, though terribly slow with his lines. Mr. H. Percival’s 
make-up as Blasenbalg was perfect ; his accent equally so; and the bit of 
character admirably carried out, despite the “fishing” proclivities above- 
mentioned, which may have been eminently suited to the part in the 
second act, with the rod and creel, but hardly in the manner intended by 
the authors. Mr. Horty-Cultor was admirable as Bertie Fitz-Urse; his 
conception and rendering of the boyish dunce being the beau ideal of the 
author’s conception. The Chevalier “ Esrom,” whose name was on the pro- 
gramme as Turbit, the clerk of the works, was—as is “his custom always 
of a Canterbury week ”—where he ought not to be, so his scene was ruth- 
lessly but properly expunged. 

The ladies were all excellent. Miss Carlotta Leclercq made an 
admirable Lady Matilda in spite of a terrible staginess every now 
and again. Mrs. Leigh Murray, who never could be bad, played Mrs. 
Bunter capitally, except that she was too lady-like and the dropping 
and aspirating of her H’s was too obviously against the grain. Miss 
Billa Dietz was a trifle drawling as Fanny Bunter, but did thorough 
justice to the part, especially in her love-scene with Fitz-Urse. Miss 
Measor was simply ravissante (I use this term because I believe it 
means all the charm that one could put into a full-sized dictionary, and I 
don't know any English word that would do the same) as Lilian Vavasour. 
As the light-hearted “ slangy ” girl in the first act she was delightful, as 
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the womanly maiden in the latter portions of the play she was thoroughly 
sympathetic and lovable. She has made as big a mark on the Canterbury 
audience as their beloved Carlotta Addison did before her, and will always 
be'as welcome there as her predecessor who also played Lilian, by-the-way, 
when the piece was originally done at Canterbury seven years ago. Both 
Miss Measor and Mrs. Bernard-Beere are invaluable allies to the “Old 
Stagers” if they can secure them for future campaigns. Last, but not 
least by any means, comes Mr. Oliver Twist as Benjamin Bunter. His 
performance of this character was not only the best thing of the week, but 
I should imagine the best thing by far that he has ever attempted. It so 
happens that I saw it six years (or seven years) ago, when “ New Men” 
was first played by the “ Old Stagers,” and I then considered that it stood 
out very prominently, but this year it has matured, it has toned down 
here and grown out there, till it has assumed the dimensions of quite 
the best amateur character performance that it has fallen to my lot to 
witness. Time and space prevent my saying all I should like to say not 
only about this part in particular, but aboutallas a whole. That there are 
blemishes, and blemishes that could be so easily rectified by a little extra 
care in the way of stage-management, rehearsals, and study, attaching to 
the “Old Stagers” their fondest and most Quixotic champion would 
hardly venture to deny; but these blemishes ought not to be allowed to 
tarnish the escutcheon of such a well-established and justly popular body of 
amateur actors, who make charity their war-cry, and act up to the cry 


that they not only profess to follow, but do follow, as the Kent hospitals 
can gladly tell. 








Our Plap-BHox. 


“THE WORLD.” 


Written by Pavt Mznirr, Henny Perritr, and Avaustus Harris. 
First produced at Drury Lane Theatre, 31st July, 1880, 
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Owen ee -- Mas. Artwur Martraison, Mary Blythe .. Miss Fanny Joszrus. 
Hawkins .. -- Mr, A. C. Linty. Ned Owen .. Miss Fanny Baoven. 
yao. -- ee -- Ms. Paripe Back, Alice. . .. Miss Anyrz LaMBEgr. 
Marshall Mr, James Frawcrs, Miss McTab . Miss Macwamara, 


1s 4 is a very extraordinary and still successful play. It could only have 
been written by those experienced in stage-craft, who have, so to 
speak, watched every game on the boards, who from long experience and 
practical. test, have recorded the impressions made from various stage 
effects, and who have so felt the pulse of the public that they could tell 
gimost to a certainty when the applause would come. In fact, they in the 
conduct of a mighty undertaking have treated melodrama very much like 
a pantomime. No pantomime ever was known to fail, If it be dull, the 
goblin.scene, or the ballet, or the comic business, or one particular song, or 
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the transformation works it up. The success comes from variety. Just so 
with a melodrama as conducted by our modern triumvirate. A ship is 
blown up, there is a mutiny on board, a raft is seen labouring on mid-ocean 
with dead and dying men, the sick are rescued, a man is incarcerated in a 
lunatic asylum on a false certificate, a villain who desires to compromise a 
woman’s honour meets a just fate in tumbling headlong down an hotel lift. 
Why, one of such effects has been known to make a melodrama, and a 
combination of them is a guaranteed success. But do not let it be supposed 


that there is not considerable constructive ability in this work designed for 
a set purpose. It is true that it begins far better than it ends, that the 
energy of the commencement is so strong that the conclusion seems some- 
what tame; but I should be considerably surprised if Mr. Charles Reade, 
and also Mr. Wilkie Collins, did not highly praise the ingenuity of the 
imbroglio that starts the interest, and if dramatic constructors at large did 
not congratulate the authors on the scene whose action takes place wholly 
on araft in the middle of a tempestuous sea. I have seldom seen interest so 
strongly combined with effect. The villain is here, and so is the virtuous man, 
an unfortunate gentleman dies of thirst, kis son survives, there is a fight over 
THIRD SERIES.—VOL, II, N 
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a drop of cold water, and all this on a raft some ten feet square. This 
is a masterly piece of business, and when the rescue comes quickly after 
the excitement of danger and heroism, there are thunders of applause. I 
don’t care who is responsible for this scene, all I know is that it. will 
be recorded in the famous annals of melodrama. There is another curious 
and interesting feature which should not escape notice, Many a melo- 
drama with a good strong backbone has been ruined by extravagance in 
the acting. This is not the modern plan. Natural deportment and quiet 
intention are applied to strong melodrama with a very interesting result. 
The old days of mouthing and ranting—penny plain and twopence coloured 
—are over, burlesque has killed them, and if they were to arise they 


would be hooted down. So there has been a most careful selection of cast 
and strict injunctions given to be as natural as is consistent with a very 
extravagant theme. Singularly happy was the result. The acting stood 
out by its moderation, although there was very little indeed to do. The 
first act was scarcely over before those who have studied acting were 
praising the ease and faithfulness of portraiture shown by Arthur 
Matthison, Charles Harcourt, and Harry Jackson, who played the most 
dangerous characters in the whole play. A coarse Jew if overdone would 
have aroused the audience to a frenzy of anger. It passed, thanks to the 
good sense of the actor, and he was applauded throughout, Experience 
teaches, and Mr. Harry Jackson has profited by it. Then came Miss Fanny 
Brough, with a very nice well-toned and sincere little bit of pathos, and as 
to Miss. Fanny Josephs, well, there is no play I have ever seen her in that 
she not adorned, bringing for our refreshment her sweet voice and engaging 
manner, her natural gentleness, and singular charm of style. I don’t care 
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who Miss Fanny Josephs: may be on the stage, Mary Blythe, a governess, 
or Miss This or That, she is ever a refined and gentle lady. Mr. Augustus 
Harris, who has on the stage an easy and natural style and a pleasant 
appearance, bears the hissing he nightly receives with delightful in- 
difference, He is hissed because he is a wicked villain on the boards and 
not at all on account of any failure in art. On the contrary, a melodramatic 
and stagy villain would have ruined the play. Mr. William Rignold and 
Miss Helen Barry have not quite learned the value of moderation. Their 
emphasis is too pronounced, and by force of contrast their accentuated 
manner is the more observed, The first scene between Mabel Huntingford 
and the well-dressed villain nearly provoked derision owing to the snappish 
tones and the virago-like vindictiveness of the lady, who is not supposed to 
prejudice the audience against her at the outset. On the contrary, she is a 
good woman who should inspire us with feelings of pity. For my own part 
I sympathise with the man. As to the scenery, nothing better of its kind 
has been seen for years, and Mr. Henry Emden and Mr. Henry Cuthbert 
have provided the largest stage in London with some of the most striking 
pictures that have been seen for years.—C. 8, 


“A BRIDAL TOUR.” 


A Comedy in Three Acts, written by Dion Boworcavit, 
Produced for the first time at the Haymarket Theatre, Monday, August 2nd, 1830. 
Mrs. Tarbox «. Mrs. Cawnines. ) ~~ Mn. H. B. Corway. 
Fann: ; 


y . - Miss Gurarp. Silas A .. Mr. Hows. 
Virginia .. -» Mrs. Jomn Woop. ~ Me. J. G. Graname. 


Miss Sniffe .. -. Mas. Atrrep Mgtton. 
Rosalie Laborde .. Miss Wintrrep Emsry. 
Josephine .. -. Miss Eprta Brves. 
Celia .. Ss ~-. Miss Warper. 
Persimmons «. Mx, H. Becxerr. 


~~ Master Gatzs, 
-» Miss Vane. 
~~ Miss MARsHALL. 
~ Miss Lestrs.; 
~ Miss Gorrwanrz. 
Wir its alternations of earnestness and mirth, and its queer chequered 
complexion altogether, “A Bridal Tour” reminds me much of those strange 
animals which supply problems to experts in zoological classification. It is 
everything by turns and nothing long. It is the dainty robe of comedy eked 
out with the motley of farce, or, perhaps more exactly, coarse farcical tissue 
decked here and there with delicate flowers of sentiment and bright gems 
of irony which hardly shine with their proper lustre in their incongruous 
setting. In the first act there is a comic wedding-day, and, to all appear- 
ance, one is “ in for” a species of farcical comedy—by no means an agreeable 
prospect on an August evening; but the frown disappears from the spec- 
tator’s brow as he recognises the genuine emotion of the pretty bride while 
the worldly counsels of her mother are being poured into her unwilling 
ears. But no sooner is this agreeable impression made than it is effaced by 
a general idea that there is something wrong “all round.” It is obvious 
that trouble is brewing, not only for the interesting young couple Archibald 
Meek and Fanny Tarbox, but for an elderly whaling captain named Persim- 
mons and his bride Virginia, presumably a loving spinster who has “ waited 
twenty years for him,” but really a widow, and the mother of a grown-up 
son. Persimmons, who pretends to have been Virginia’s true bachelor, is 
a widower, and the father of a grown-up daughter, who, although a ward in 
Chancery, has braved the power of the law, and married Virginia’s son, who 
passes for the child of her lawyer. 

Here is at once the groundwork of a farce, and abundant opportunity 
for so consummate a master of the playwright’s art as Mr. Boucicault to 
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produce any number of ludicrous incidents and amusing situations. Once 
again the spectator thinks that the comedy is going to be farcical, and 
melancholy seizes upon him, only to be dissipated by the thought that 
something better than mere giggling should be brought about by the 
wedding-day of two young persons sincerely attached to each other. This 
anticipation is, to a certain extent, realised in the second and third acts, in 
which Miss Gerard and Mr. Conway have some pretty scenes, and play 
them charmingly. Throughout the piece, however, the farcical framework 
stares obtrusively through the thin varnish of delicate sentiment. The 
Meeks, who go, in consonance with a wretched custom still prevailing 
among the lower middle class, to pass the first day of wedded life in a sea- 
side hotel, are very interesting up to a certain point. Their wish-to conceal 
the obvious fact that they are newly-married people is prettily and naturally 














expressed. There is mayhap a little exaggeration in the notion that a 
young lady, even on her wedding-day, would order a dinner of fruit tarts, 
- sweetstuff, nuts, and black tea. Perhaps there are such young ladies in 
America, where unmarried ladyhood is supposed to be maintained on ice- 
creams and caramels; but no such trash would be selected by the most 
sentimental of English damsels on the day of her promotion. It is also 
impossible that a young married pair, after a stroll by the seaside, should 
recite poetry until they go fast asleep, and just before dinner too! 

It is this latter incident which suggests the possible cause of the want 
of coherence in Mr. Boucicault’s comedy. The author is essentially a 
man of his time, and is so skilled withal in every species of dramatic 
construction, that it is not wonderful that as fashions change he should 
change designedly with them. It was said of the late Lord Lytton that he 
always tried his hand at whatever was in vogue. When he dawned upon 
the lit..ary 1°d dramatic world stories of the grand monde were in fashion. 
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Lord Beaconsfield had already achieved honours in this direction, and a 
young author, born in the purple of politics and society, naturally wrote 
such novels as “ Pelham” and its immediate followers, and such a play as 
“Money.” As the influence of Victor Hugo and others of the French 
romantic school prevailed he wrote “The Last of the Barons,” the “ Sea 
Captain,” and “ Richelieu.” While the criminal novel and drama were 
eagerly patronised by the public he produced “Paul Clifford” and 
“Lucretia ;” and when in later times taste veered towards the more 
philosophical romance of character he wrote such works as “ The Caxtons ” 
and “My Novel.” Mr. Boucicault appears to have undergone an equally 
chameleonic career. In the “ Money ” period of comedy he wrote “London 
Assurance;” while the drama of strong domestic interest was attractive 
he produced the “Colleen Bawn,” and the long list of Irish dramas 


which still retain a certain percentage of popularity in the New World. 
The taste for farcical comedy has brought forth “Forbidden Fruit,” and 
the favour extended to the new ironical comedy is evidently responsible 
for some of the otherwise incomprehensible scenes in “ A Bridal Tour.” 
On no other hypothesis does it seem possible to explain the incon- 
gruities in the latter play. The author, not content with constructing his 
play on a farcical basis, has introduced a pair of apparently genuine senti- 
mental personages. He would, with his knowledge of stage-craft, have 
found no difficulty in keeping this idyllic pair clear of the absurdity which 
surrounds many of the personages in the comedy; but for some strange 
reason he has seen fit to make them as ridiculous as the rest. The only 
possible explanation is that he has been seized with a desire for an ironical 
scene such as the milk-jug idyll which defaces ‘ School,” and is therein as 
much out of place as the sleeping duet in “A Bridal Tour.” In the latter 
the curtain actually descends upon a young couple who, while sitting under 
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a tree waiting for their wedding-dinner, have fallen fast asleep. The 
meaning of the author is a puzzle. Does he intend his audience to rejoice 
with these young people, or to laugh at them and at wedding-days 
generally P 

The meaning of the last act is quite as incomprehensible as that of 
those preceding it. With her faith in her husband put to a severe trial 
the young bride comes triumphantly out of the ordeal, and invests the 
scene with so much interest that the grotesque Persimmons couple are 
barely noticed. Here, again, one is seriously interested in the very persons 
one was required, but without success, to laugh at in the bewildering 
second act, and the comedy is brought to a successful conclusion, thanks 
rather to the skill of the artists than the lucidity of the dramatist. 

Miss Gerard as Fanny Tarbox achieved a success for which her previous 
efforts had hardly prepared me. Graceful in presence and in manner, and 
playing with genuine tenderness and excellent taste, she stands out from 
the confused canvas of the author as a distinct and delightful entity. 
Mr. Conway played the young husband with his accustomed ease, although 
he seemed as much puzzled by the sleeping scene as everybody else in the 
theatre. Of the Persimmons couple, Mrs. John Wood made Virginia an 
excellent study, and delivered the smart dialogue set down for her with 
all her accustomed verve and humour. Of Mr. Beckett, whom I believe to 
be an Englishman long domiciled in the United States, it will suffice to 
say that he plays a low comedy part very much after the manner of Mr. J. 
8. Clarke himself, the lessee of the Haymarket Theatre for the autumn 
season and the well-known interpreter of Bob Acres, Dr. Pangloss, Toodles, 
and other broadly humorous characters.—BrERNarpD Henry BECKER. 













































Our Pook-Shelf. 
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“ Arabella Stuart,” “The Heir of Linne,” “Tasso:” Plays by Ross Neil. 
London: Ellis and White, 29, New Bond Street, 1879. 


HE first reflection which occurs to anyone after reading these plays, 
the latest productions of a most sympathetic author who has striven to 
embody his or her poetical ideas in a dramatic form, is a feeling of regret 
that he, or she, has not enjoyed the advantage of that training and 
discipline which the stage alone can give to any dramatic work. Ross 
Neil has now published ten plays, and of those only one (“ Elfinella” ) 
has been produced before the public. In the provinces, especially in 
Scotland, “ Elfinella,” as represented by Mr. Wilson Barrett’s company, with 
Miss Heath in the title-réle, obtained considerable success; when repre- 
sented before a London public at the Princess's Theatre it failed to attract, 
not so much from the want of strong human interest in the play itself, as 
from the fact that it was unsuited to so large a stage and to an audience 
accustomed to more vigorous, if less cultured, dramatic work. These last 
plays from the pen of Ross Neil are distinguished by the same merits, and 
much the same faults that have been remarked in the author’s former 
productions. Graceful diction and no small power of characterisation are 
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to be found in them; but passion and skilful construction are somewhat 
wanting. They read more like dramatic sketches than complete plays ; 
they are deficient in that action and reaction of the various characters, one 
on the other, which constitute the vital force of works calculated to secure 
genuine success when represented on the stage. This defect would, I 
believe, in a great measure disappear, if the author’s plays could be 
subjected to that somewhat rough but practical criticism which only an 
intelligent stage-manager can supply. 

In the first of these three plays, “ Arabella Stuart,” there are many 
instances of the comparative ignorance of the writer as to dramatic effect. In 
the first act the effect of the second scene would be much increased if it 
were made apparent to the audience that the lovers are being watched by 
@ spy, @ circumstance which is merely hinted at but not expressed in 
action. The second act contains a most pathetic and powerful situation 
when King James, under the pretence of inviting the courtiers to 
witness a comedy, summons before him Arabella and Seymour, and 
assigning to the latter the character of a prisoner about to be separated 
from his wife, surprises Arabella into a confession of their secret marriage ; 
but the force of this situation would be much increased if the author had 
shown in a previous scene the unsuspecting happiness of the young bride 
and bridegroom. The character of Salisbury, which is admirably drawn 
as far as it goes, is not made sufficiently important in the action of the 
subsequent scenes. The first scene of the third act is one of the most 
touching in the play, but the episode of the Rustic Bride, passing with 
her companions in the full flush of her happiness before the eyes of the 
desolate wife, though most poetically conceived, occupies too important a 
place in the action of the play. Whatever be the faults of ‘ Arabella 
Stuart,” it certainly contains the materials of a most effective tragedy, and 
with an actress possessing any pretension to genius in the part of the 
heroine, could scarcely fail to succeed even in its present shape. 

“The Heir of Linne” is perhaps the best acting play of the three. It 
contains some very effective scenes and characters, while the happy 
termination of the story would be an element in its favour with our modern 
audiences, who are apt to resent tragic conclusions, except in plays which 
by length of life on the stage have acquired a title to veneration. 

In “Tasso” the chief interest centres in the character of the hero, a 
character drawn with no little power. In this play the poetical element 
is more strongly marked; the vision seen by Tasso in the fourth act 
when he is imprisoned in the madhouse, and afterwards realised in the 
last act, could, with proper management, be made most effective on the 
stage. The only fault in this play isa lack of power in the scenes between 
Leonora and Tasso, which fail to convey the full intention of the author, 
and to realise with sufficient vividness the malicious influence exercised 
by the haughty and cruel duchess over the impressionable poet. But the 
terrible struggle between the ambition of Tasso, which constrains him to 
pay court to those whom he despises, and the manly independence which 
chafes and rages under the humiliations inseparable from his position as 
the favourite of a princely patron—between the lurid passion which 
Leonora’s queenly beauty excites in him, and the sweet pure love that 
Laura’s tender gentleness had nourished in his heart—this most dramatic 
element of the hero’s character is portrayed with no little art. Noone 
can read this play unmoved, and were it adequately represented on the 
stage it ought to excite the deepest sympathies of the audience. 

With regard to the versification of these plays, there are one or two 
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prevalent faults which I should like to point out. One is the too frequent 
use of the dactyl and anapest at the commencement of a line, and another is 
the redundancy in many passages of the conjunction “and.” For instance 
in the first speech of Act i. Scene 1 of “Arabella Stuart :” 


My boldness that hath dared to call him forth 
From the revels that he graces ; yet I know 

He grudges less to leave the dance by night 
Than the council-board by day. 


And a few lines further on, in the same scene: 
With the style of Prince of Wales. 


The frequent repetition of this licence gives a lumbering character to the 
verse. Again (page 17): 


Your measure of love suffices not for this. 


And (page 53) : 


Of bodily force that sickness spares you still. 


Surely this last line would read much better—*“ Of strength that sickness 
spares your body still.” 
Of the second fault we may take as an instance (Act iv. Scene 1, 
page 64): 
And strong and lusty and stout as you and I. 


Of the unnecessary transposition of words there are some instances, such 
as (page 43) : 


To be to me long left— 


where the cacophony of the four first words would be avoided by altering 
the utterly needless collocation : ‘‘To be long left to me” surely is more 
melodious and more forcible. 

There is also to be remarked a too sparing use of broken lines: the 
idea that in blank verse every line ought to contain, somehow or other, the 
full number of feet is a source of weakness in many poets, more eminent 
than Ross Neil, who have aspired or now aspire to writing poetic dramas. 

It is an ungracious task to insist on these blemishes in what is, after 
all that can be said in depreciation of it, worthy work in a field too much 
neglected by poets of the present day. It is something gained towards 
the revival of the poetic drama in this the native land of its most glorious 
creators, to find an author with such poetic faculty, and with strong, if 
undisciplined, dramatic imagination, content to work at the thankless task 
of writing plays intended for the stage, but destined, most probably, never 
to attain the privilege of being acted, by which process alone their real 
dramatic merits can be tested. When one reads so many plays written by 
the same hand, so graceful in language, so pure and sympathetic in their 
sentiment, at the same time by no means deficient in effective characters 
and situations, one cannot help wondering how it is that managers have 
never tried to induce the author, either alone or with the aid of a com- 
petent collaborator, to supply the defects and to expand the somewhat 
meagre incidents to the extent needed for stage representation. Surely 
such a task would not be more difficult than that elaborate excision and 
transfusion—to say nothing of the painful purification—which the great 
works of modern French authors have to undergo before they can be 
presented to the virtuous and discriminating public for whom our theatrical 
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managers cater. But it is to be feared that the very wholesomeness of 
Ross Neil’s productions militates against their. success; for, both in the 
study and on the stage, the fashionable appetite now demands somewhat 
less delicate fare—meat that is on the verge of being “bad,” but which 
may be euphemistically termed “a little high,” the incipient putrefaction 
of which can be skilfully disguised by high seasoning. It is a taste which 
will scarcely demand or encourage the supply of any works likely to 
take high rank in the muster-roll of the poetic drama. 
F. A. MarsHatt. 








Our Omnibus-BHox. 


—*o4 


: Ree has been taken from the stage one whom, in these barren times 
dramatic art could ill afford to spare. Quick and impulsive, rarely 
endowed by nature, of fine sympathies, earnest and indefatigable, and making 
her art a part of her existence, Lilian Adelaide Neilson will be honestly 
regretted by all who appreciate the poetical drama, and who find comfort 
and solace in an adequate presentment of the plays of Shakespeare. It 
was sometimes the fashion to say that the actress we have lost won her 
fame merely by those personal gifts of beauty and attractiveness that are 
to a certain extent invaluable where romantic heroines are concerned, but 
the thousands who have applauded Lilian Neilson during her art-life in 
Great Britain, Ireland, and the great continent of America will have some- 
thing to say of the genius that gave an impetus to all her undertakings on 
the stage. Few actresses of our time have worked so hard or so success- 
fully to conquer the faults that occasionally marred her style. Self-taught 
she was in the widest sense of the term; she had no conservatoire in 
which she could master the rudiments of her art, and perhaps happily for 
her she was reared in no school that by its arbitrary dogmas might have 
cramped and fettered her ambition and restrained the energy that suc- 
ceeded in the end. What she set her heart to do she did; and the actress 
who at the outset went round the country and played to empty benches did 
not break down under her disappointment, but returned to be welcomed 
with enthusiasm by those who had previously ignored her. I can 
remember well going into the Royalty Theatre, many years ago, and there 
discovering the Juliet who was accepted afterwards as the best of her 
time. From that moment the rough edges were smoothed away; faults 
were corrected, and polish came to the marble that was clear enough to the 
appreciative eye. Only one drawback remained—-a provincial accent, such 
as hinders the perfection of some of the greatest artists; but travel and 
taste helped to soften down that “burr” that told of her north-country 
origin. She could not play all parts as well as Juliet, and she had her 
failures and disappointments, as all ambitious and restless artists must 
have. If her admirers had obtained their way, she would have acted 
nothing but Juliet to the end of the brief chapter ; but her name is identi- 
fied with many charming creations, from the homely girl in ‘“‘ Uncle Dick’s 
Darling,” to the impassioned heroines of the verse of Westland Marston. 
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It is not becoming here to speak of the sympathetic nature and warm 
heart of this gifted lady ; but this may be said, that she ever had a kind 
and generous word to say of her sister artists, of whatever rank they might 
be, and no one delighted more in the success of her rivals than the woman 
who seemed incapable of jealousy or littleness. No one ever heard Lilian 
Neilson speak ill of anyone in her profession, and her presence in a theatre 
brought cheerfulness and sunshine with it. I can speak from experience 
of the assistance and encouragement she gave to those who co-operated 
with her in any new play. The last original part in which she appeared 
was that of Isabel of Bavaria in “ The Crimson Cross,” and though the 
play failed altogether to touch the public taste, no one could help observing 
with what dauntless courage the actress strove to reverse the inevitable 
verdict, or how she refused to abandon her strong faith until she found that 
her own personal energies were hopeless. The spirited energy with which 
she attacked that luckless character and gave heart and soul to its presenta- 
tion will be long remembered by all who were responsible for the re- 
clothing of a once popular old melodrama. It was a pleasure to write and 
work for one who was not only an ariist in name but in feeling. .Her 
death was very sudden, but its agony was spared. She died in her sleep 
in Paris, having just passed through London, where she, as was her 
custom, asked to be remembered by her many friends to whom she had 
returned with such pleasure after her long engagement in America. 

At the recent performances of the “Agamemnon” by undergraduates of 
Balliol College, Oxford, the scene was composed of a Cyclopean wall, with 
four small altars in front; a central pediment over the principal entrance, 
bearing the well-known chariot of the Sun-god, after the sculpture in the 
British Museum. 28. and L. were side-entrances, copied from the Gate of Lions 
at Mycenz. The stage was in two levels, the upper one reserved for the prin- 
cipal actors; the lower one, for the chorus, consisting of fifteen Argive 
Elders, who were grouped on either side of an imitation altar concealing the 
prompter’s box. The ¢vAafé entered 1. and, crossing the stage, ascended 
by concealed steps at x. to the top of the palace, where he sat down with 
his head on his elbow (d@yxa6ev), and delivered the opening soliloquy. The 
Chorus entered in procession, chanting to a musical accompaniment, and 
after going round the stage, descended to the lower level and separated 
RB. and L. of the altar. The long choruses were relieved of much of their 
monotony by being distributed as dialogue amongst the fifteen Elders. 
Occasionally an epoch or other principal passage was intoned or sung after 
the manner of a Gregorian chant. During the first chorus, at the passage, 
mavrav b¢ egy, down to pvxobev Bachewov, 87—97 in “ Bothe,” a train of 
three duea entered with oil and baskets of flowers, with which they silently 
performed the appropriate rites at the back altars. The car containing 
Agamemnon and Cassandra appeared at entrance n., and Agamemnon 
remained standing in it outside the door during the whole of his soliloquy 
and his conversation with Clytemnestra,a position which injured the effect 
of his speech. Later on, Clytemnestra exhibited the bodies of her victims 
covered with white sheets, by drawing back the curtain covering the 
principal entrance. The long flowing robes of the actors, arranged, we 
believe, under the direction of Mr. Burne-Jones and the Slade Professor 
of Fine Arts, were graceful in form and harmonious in colour, and the 
absence of masks did not mar the classical effect of the scene, 

For some time past it has been noticed that opera-glasses, fans, and even 
coate left in private boxes at the Grand Opera in Paris during the entr’actes 
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disappeared in a mysterious manner. At first the losses were attributed to 
mistake, but grew at last so frequent as to leave no doubt that a thief was 
at work. Accordingly a watch was set, and the culprit was caught on 
Monday night taking an opera-glass from a seat near his own. The detec- 
tives immediately accosted their man, and were indignantly informed that 
far from being a thief he had merely made a mistake. Though extremely 
well dressed, the suspected thief was taken before the Commissary of 
Police, where he protested his innocence, and said his Government would 
make the French authorities pay for their impertinence in suspecting him. 
His assertion of a long array of dignities did not prevent the haughty 
Spaniard being searched, and in his pockets were found three opera- 
glasses, for the possession of which he could not account. He was accord- 
ingly lodged in prison. An examination of his lodgings resulted in the 
discovery of no Jess than seventy others and about a score of fans. 

There are some excellent and appreciative articles on the stage of 
England and America in “The Celtic Monthly,” an illustrated Ivrish- 
American magazine, edited by Mr. James Haltigan, of New York, who 
does us the honour of quoting freely from our pages, and of acknowledging 
the source from which the articles are derived. I wish I had the space to 
quote his criticisms on the dramatic critics of New York. 

Everyone will soon be talking of Edwin Booth, who is with us in 
England once more. Here is a picture of him from an American corres- 
pondent: “ The Booth of the parlour is quite as noble-looking a man as he 
of the stage. The chandelier sets him off quite as well as the footlights. 
He was in full evening-dress, with black cravat, and without gloves. The 
tragedian has a superb head, a combination of Poe’s and Bonaparte’s and 
Byron’s, essentially a poet’s head. I was a little surprised to see a face 
which is so flexible on the stage so impassive now. I stood and watched 
him, while several ladies and gentlemen, professionals, sang and played, 
and hardly once did his face express the least pleasure. It was not exactly 
sombre, but it was sedate and sober and immobile, and the long upper lip 
was firm. He cordially clapped his hands to express approval of a good 
thing, but his temperament is evidently not mercurial, and his emotions 
are nowhere near the surface. ‘ You find society some relaxation, I hope, 
from your very trying profession,’ I said ‘to the tragedian, when the 
introductions were made. ‘Well, yes,’ he admitted, with a smile; 
‘though, to tell the truth, asI have not been on the stage for some two 
months now, I am pretty thoroughly rested.’ ‘You used to care for 
society,’ I remarked; ‘I think I have heard of the failure of herculean 
efforts to drag you out.’ ‘ Very likely,’ he said; ‘life is short, and one 
hasn’t much time for society if one wishes to do anything else. On the 
whole, I find it pleasant.’”’ 

I have received the following letter from M. Talbot, ex-Soci¢taire of the 
Coméddie Frangaise, who was recently acting in London :-—‘ Six,—Allow 
me to appeal to your kindness and to the generosity I have so much 
admired in England to do me a great service. Some French newspapers 
have been very severe on me, and have given the public a false impression 
of my reception im London. Would you kindly give mea few lines in your 
paper, expressing your opinion of my rendering of the characters of 
L’Avare, of Michonnet in ‘Adrienne Lecouvreur, of Théramine in 
‘Phadre,’ and of Gloucester in ‘Les Enfants d’Edouard.’ I implore you 
to do this for me, sir, for my feelings have been deeply wounded. It is 
not praise I ask for, but your sincere opinion. Accept my expressions of 
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gratitude and respect.—Tatzor, late Soci¢taire of the Comédie Frangaise, 
44, Rue des Martyrs, Paris.”—To such a pathetic appeal what can I 
answer? Very little, I fear, except to say that M. Talbot was generally 
applauded for his performance of Michonnet, the old prompter, in 
** Adrienne Lecouvreur,” that he was highly praised by all the best judges 
in‘ L’Avare,” and that in several plays he was disadvantageously cast, but 
rendered loyal assistance. There was certainly no justification for abusing 
the poor old gentleman, although no one could help laughing at his abnormal 
hump in “ Les Enfants d’Edouard.” 

The English version of “ Anne Mie” has been delivered to Miss Gene- 
vieve Ward, and will be put into rehearsal directly the Prince of Wales 
company returns home in September. The play will be produced about 
the middle of October, and the cast is likely to consist of Miss Genevieve 
Ward, Mr. Edgar Bruce, Mr. Forbes Robertson, Mr. Flockton, Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree, Mr. Edgar Bayley, and Miss Kate Pattison. 

‘“* Forget-me-not ” has had a most successful career in the provinces, 
particularly at Edinburgh, Glasgow, Liverpool, and Manchester; and the 
acting of Miss Ward has elicited strong compliments and elaborate analysis 
from the able critics of the provincial press. As usual, one of the most 
masterly criticisms was from the pen of Mr. Edward R. Russell, of The 
Liverpool Post, whose style is as brilliant as his judgment is sound. 

May we hiss at theatres and places of public amusement? On moral, 
economical, and commercial grounds, the subject has already been discussed, 
and a recent “Symposium” in The Theatre has had a world-wide circula- 
tion. But since that time the matter has been legally tested for a gentle- 
man who, in righteous indignation at what he considered the ill-treatment 
of a child, gave vent to his feelings and summoned the official who inter- 
fered with his legal right. Mr. Vaughan, the Bow Street magistrate, sided 
with the hisser, and condemned the preposterous doctrine that “ no gentle- 
man ever hisses.” A more monstrous fallacy never arose out of the mis- 
applied term of “ gentleman.” It is quite certain that no man of gentle 
feeling would countenance any proceeding that called out the generous 
protest of a casual spectator at a show. There is some subtlety in the dis- 
cussion. Artists don’t intend to act badly, authors don’t mean to write 
indifferently, managers are not necessarily or naturally cruel, or mean to 
do any harm when they keep little children out of their beds; but still there 
is the public, and a public that regards actors, authors, and managers 
through spectacles not always rose-tinted. They pay their money and they 
make their choice, and one of the bargains between public and proprietor 
—whether he own the stage, the play, or the building—is this long- 
established right of hissing. 

As I anticipated, the new Princess’s Theatre, in Oxford Street, will open 
with Shakespeare ; and Mr. Walter Gooch has succeeded in engaging Mr. 
Edwin Booth, who will commence a series of Shakespeare revivals with 
“ Hamlet.” The cast is one of extraordinary strength, and if I mistake not 
will stand pretty much as follows: 

Hamlet .. .. Ma. Epwiw Boots, | Polonius .. .. Ma, Wrruram Farren. 
Ophelia .. +» Miss Gerarp. Horatio .. -. Me, Cuarntes Harcourt, 
King x +» Mr, THomas Swrwpovrns. Laertes + .. Mr. Kyrix Betitew. 


Queen .. +» Mas. Heemanyw Vuzrn. Osric.. Mz. 


es ee . Cuantzes GuEnry. 
Ghost... +» Ma, Jonw Rypzr. lst Gravedigger .. Ma 


. Harry Jackson, 


Mr. A. Harvey sends this interesting note on Monk Lewis’s poem, 
“The Captive,” recently recited with so much power by Miss Ellen Terry, 
at the Lyceum Theatre: “ Having lately come across an account of the 
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first performance of ‘The Captive’ in the memoirs of M. G. Lewis, I 
thought the following extracts might be of interest to some of your 
readers, after Miss Terry’s recent recitation : ‘(1803.) In a letter to his mother 
a few days before “ The Captive” was performed, Lewis gives the following 
opinion of its probable fate: “The monodrama comes out on Tuesday. I 
have not yet been at a single rehearsal. It cannot possibly succeed ;” and 
this opinion was amply verified by the subsequent fate of the piece. 
Perhaps the effect on the house might in some measure be considered 
successful, although it was such as to banish it from the stage. 
Mrs. Litchfield, recited the monodrama in the most perfect manner, and 
gave to the performance all the effect of fine acting. Her character was 
that of a maniac, and her embodiment of the author’s horrible imaginings, 
combined with the scenic effects and other startling appearances, which 
with his usual skill he introduced into the piece, threw a portion of the 
audience—whose nerves were unable to withstand the dreadful truth of the 
language in the scene—into hysterics, and the whole theatre into confusion 
and horror. Never did Covent Garden present such an appearance of 
agitation and dismay. Ladies bathed in tears, others fainting, and some 
shrieking with terror—while such of the audience who were able to avoid 
demonstrations like these sat aghast with pale horror painted on their 
countenances. In the following letter Lewis acquaints his mother with 
the fate of the monodrama: “ The papers will have already informed you 
that the monodrama has failed. It proved much too terrible for represen- 
tation, and two people went into hystérics during the performance and two 
more after the curtain dropped. It was given out again with a mixture of 
applause and disapprobation, but I immediately withdrew the piece. In 
fact the subject (which was merely a picture of madness) was so uniformly 
distressing to the feelings that at last I felt my own a little painfully, and 
as to Mrs. Litchfield she ‘almost fainted away. I did not expect that it 
would succeed, and of course am not disappointed at its failure. The only 
chance was whether pity would make the audience weep, but instead of 
that terror threw them into fits, and of course, there was an end to my 
monodrama.” Mrs. Litchfield was an actress of great celebrity at this 
period, and by Lewis as well as by many others esteemed an ornament of the 
British stage. Her mind was precisely of a character to receive the quick 
impress of his dark imaginings, and to her excellent acting he attributed, 
in a great measure, the success of his dramatic productions at Covent 
Garden. A copy of “ The Captive” lies before me with minute stage 
directions. There is music to express every shade of feeling passing 
through the captive’s mind; gaolers, relations, madmen with flaming 
torches, appear on the scene. It may be that this realism added to the 
horrors of the piece, or it may be that our nerves are better strung nowa- 
days, but there were no shrieks or fainting during Miss Terry’s recitation, 
though a thrill went through the house, and an emotion akin to horror as, 
with but few accessories, the captive made us feel the reality of the 
madman and the demon’s presence. Anything sadder or more convincing 
than her intense ‘I am not mad, I am not mad,” I do not remember; and 
I gather from what went on around me in the pit that, could “Monk” 
Lewis have saved his monodrama until now, he would have found the 
audience more inclined to weep than to faint, and still more disposed 
to applaud.’ ” 

Mrs. Bernard-Beere (whose portrait appears in this number) has just 
scored a signal success with the “ Old Stagers” at Canterbury. It was 
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her first visit to these ancient players, and they are certainly to be con- 
gratulated on an excellent selection for this leading lady. Her Suzanne, 
in the “Scrap of Paper,” was'a charming bit of bright, natural, comedy 
acting, and never was the old tribute of bouquets more fairly won or 
bestowed with heartier love. The lady also won another victory in a new 
field. Although she has not hitherto appeared in public as a singer, she 
has a rich contralto voice of considerable power and tone, and as the Muse 
of Tragedy, in the quaint epilogue, she sang the National Anthem with 
startling effect. De Soria, the famous, was greatly struck with her voice 
when he was with us last season, and strongly urged her to adopt the lyric 
stage as her profession. However, she is more likely to keep in the line in 
which she has already made so brilliant a beginning. 

An esteemed correspondent and subscriber writes to me as follows : 
“In reading your most interesting ‘ Symposium’ for August I was sur- 
prised that no allusion was made, by any of the able writers therein, to 
a well-known letter by Charles Lamb to The Reflector (No. 3), ‘On the 
Custom of Hissing at the Theatres.’ This letter I should strongly recom- 
mend all interested in the subject to peruse for themselves, but, in case of 
some not being able to lay hands upon it while the subject is in their 
minds, with your kind permission I shall make one or two short extracts 
which are more particularly pertinent at the present time, and which, 
I may add, as coming from one of our ablest dramatic critics 
(and himself a Pitite), certainly demand our respect and con- 
sideration. No. 1 quotation speaks for itself; it is as follows: 
‘The provocations to which a dramatic genius is exposed from the public 
are so much the more vevatious as they are removed from any possibility 
of retaliation, the hope of which sweetens most other injuries; for the 
public never writes itself. Not but something very like it took place at 
the time of the O. P. differences— the placards which were nightly 
exhibited were, properly speaking, the composition of the public. The 
public wrote them, the public applauded them; and precious morceauz of 
wit and eloquence they were, except some few of a better quality, which it 
is well known were furnished by professed dramatic writers. After this 
specimen of what the public can do for itself it should be a little slow in 
condemning what others do for it.’ The ‘gang of wreckers,’ as ‘an old 
first-nighter’ terms a certain clique of stagy youths whose amusement 
seems to be (if it is not their business) to damn plays on their first nights, 
are no new grievance. Lamb speaks of them as follows: ‘The Rattle- 
snake.—These are your obstreperous talking critics ; the impertinent guides 
of the pit, who will not give a'plain man leave to enjoy an evening’s 
entertainment; but with their frothy jargon and incessant finding of 
faults, either drown his pleasure quite, or force him in his own defence to 
join in their clamorous censure. The hiss always originates with these; 
when this creature springs his rattle, you would think from the noise it 
makes there was something in it ; but you have only to examine the instru- 
ment from which the noise proceeds, and you will find it typical of a critic’s 
tongue—a shallow membrane, empty, voluble, and seated in the most con- 
temptible part of the creature’s body.’ He then goes on to what he terms 
the ‘ Deaf Adder,’ and says concerning him: ‘Under this head may be 
classed all that portion of the spectators (for audience. they properly are 
not) who, not finding the first act of a piece answer to their preconceived 
notions of what a first act should be, like Obstinate in “ John Bunyan,” 
positively thrust their fingers in their ears that they may not hear a word 
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‘of what is coming; also perhaps the very next act may be composed 
in a style as different as possible, and be written quite to their own tastes. 
These adders refuse to listen to the voice of the charmer because the 
tuning of his instrument gave them offence.’ ‘I should weary you if I 
were to go through all the classes of the serpent kind. Two qualities are 
common to them all—they are creatures of remarkably cold digestions, 
and chiefly haunt pits and low grounds.’ ” 

I have received many more letters bearing upon the question of the 
“ Police in the Pit.” Some from those actually present at the Vaudeville 
when the scene occurred; some writing on one side, some on the other; 
but I trust that the subject has been sufficiently threshed out, and I hope 
now that mutual explanations have been made that the motto will be 
“ forgive and forget.” 

Mr. William Creswick has favoured me with a copy of a witty document 
handed to him by an unknown correspondent whilst visiting Sandhurst. 
It shows the author to be possessed of a very proper humour and keen 
sense of the ludicrous : 


IN THE COUNTY COURT OF SANDHURST IN ITS DRAMATIC 
JURISDICTION. 


Re Wittiam Creswick, Esquire. 


Wuerzas, from information received by me, Bendigo Dogberry, A.S.S., of the City 
of Sandhurst, in the Colony of Victoria, a loyal student of His Majesty King 
William Shakespeare, and his Cabinet the, Right Well Beloved Massinger, Lytton, 
Otway, Knowles, &c., I have good reason to fear that you, William Creswick, 
Esquire, one of His Majesty’s Servants, do intend to favour the escape from the 
justice of the above Court of certain well-known characters, to wit, one Iago, the 
twin brother of the Devil, one Shylock, a Jew, and one Pierre, a rebel, all three 
last heard of in the City of Venice, together with one unfortunate Moor, Othello by 
name, also of the same City; and one Richard the Third, and one Master Walter, 
both Hunchbacks, strange companions; and one Sir Giles Overreach, a most 
notorious villain. I am therefore to command you by these presents, under 
penalty of the greatest displeasure pertaining to this class of Flat Burglary, to 
produce before this Honourable Court and a Jury of some thousands of your fellow- 
men, at your earliest convenience, the aforesaid characters, together with a certain 
genial, kindly-hearted party by the name of Oakley, who is on no account to neglect 
to bring his bright-eyed but Jealous Wife, seen in his company at the Academy of 
Music, Melbourne, on the evenings of Thursday and Friday last, the 8th and 9th 
instant respectively. 

Given under my hand and seal at Sandhurst, this 15th day of April, in the year 


of our Lord 1880. : 
Bendiga Dogberry, 
One of His Majesty’s humble but hearty supporters. 
Witness to signature, 
DMAN VERGES, 
Clerk to the above-mentioned Honourable Court. 


In the “ wee sma’ hours ayont the twal” on Tuesday, the 10th August, 
“Johnny Toole” gave a little supper to John T. Raymond on the eve of 
his departure for America. The cutlets and champagne took place at the 
Green Room Club, and a number of the prominent members of that 
society “ assisted.” Neat, friendly, and telling was the speech of the fluent 
Johnny, and Raymond orated like a man and an Anierican. A general 
“palaver” followed ; the calumet of peace was smoked ; the fire-water of 
the white man was imbibed ; and Raymond, Florence, Toole, and tout le 
monde were happy. 

“The last time I saw Miss O’Neil,” said one of the many noblemen to 
be found in the columns of the society journals to Reece, “the last time I 
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saw Miss O’Neil was at a morning performance, and: she had grown so , 
stout that she almost filled the box.” “Oh! that’s nothing,” said oes ready 
Robert. “ There was a time when she filled the theatre!” 

Dramatists cannot be too careful in choosing names for their “plays. 
Mr. Bronson Howard, for instance, has written a drama called. “ Wives.” 
A Chicago paper reviewing it heads the article, in the most aggressive type, 
thus : “ Mr. Bronson Howard’s Wives.” It proceeds to explain, in small 
type, that the wives in question are theatric, not civil ; but for the moment 
one’s breath is taken away at the suggestion that this modest gentleman, 
as.single as circumspect, had committed bigamy, possibly trigamy. Had 
a Utah journal printed this head-line, Mr. Howard’s numerous English 
friends would indeed have been “ exercised.” 

Dramatists beware! Speaking of titles, Mr. J. G. Taylor claims that 
of Mr. Coghlan’s adaptation of “La Morte Civile,” viz. “For Life,” as 
being the name given by Mr. Taylor to a drama of his, written some 
years ago. Why not take the literal translation, Mr. Coghlan P—* Civil 
Death,” an excellent name. From the report of the play we shall, probably, 
soon be witnessing Mr. Coghlan’s civil death—histrionic—in town. 

Harcourt and Matthison sailed dh a raft across the Drury Lane water ; 
Harcourt fell down, broke Matthison’s crown, but, fortunately, Rignold 
did not come tumbling after. “ Why did you choose a heavy man like Har- 
court to fall upon you ?” said a sympathiser. ‘‘ Because,” replied Arthur, 
avec conwiction, “ because the other man was Rignold!” Thus wags “The 
World.” 

Before Mr. John T. Raymond left this country for America, he pur- 
chased from Mr, Arthur Matthison a new play called “ A Thread of Silk,” 
undertaking to produce it at no distant date. 

Playgoers will sincerely regret to hear that the connection between Mr. 
Charles Warner and the Princess’s ‘Theatre has been severed; and that 
negotiations, are pending for an important starring trip in America, in 
which this clever young actor will play all his favourite characters, and 
probably produce the new version of “ Edwin Drood,” by Charles Dickens 
and Joseph Hatton. Mr. Charles Warner will take with him across the 
Atlantic the good wishes of his innumerable friends in this country. 

The new farcical comedy which Bronson Howard is writing for Charles 
Wyndham is intended to have the very light comic texture of his two 
previous plays produced by the same gentleman in England. But it will 
also have, we are informed, a somewhat more ambitious object of social 
satire than the lover's vagaries of Bob Sackett, in “ Brighton,” or the 
husband’s peccadilloes celebrated in “Truth.” Through the success at the 
Court Theatre in 1874 of Frank Marshall's adaptation of his “ Saratoga,” 
Bronson Howard, one of the authors, is chiefly responsible, perhaps, for the 
naturalisation in England of this flimsiest school of dramatic writing 
above the range of burlesque and farce. As this school now shows such 
strong “ financial vitality” here, it will be a relief if he or anyone else can 
succeed in turning it to themes more worthy of dramatic satire than the 
marital infidelities go long worn threadbare by playwrights across the 
Channel. Future success, indeed, seems to be in the direction of such a 
change. Even the great success of “ Betsy,” now in its second year at the 
Criterion, is chiefly due, with all its complications of husbands and wives, 
to the fresh boyish hilarity which is so conspicuous and novel a feature 
of this play. If we must have the school, let us have a new subject for it. 
Mr. Howard's play will have a leading central character for Mr. Wyndham. 











